THE ELECTIONS IN GERMANY 

HE nation-wide elections for mem- 
t bers of the Reichstag which have 

just taken place in Germany are the 
first to be held under the new Constitution. 
The number of separate parties and the 
consequent possibilities for combinations 
and groupings of the parties make the 
significance of the elections difficult to 
interpret. There were six parties of con- 
siderable size represented by candidates, 
and in addition there weve at least three, 
and very likely more, comparatively small 
factions bearing ‘separate names. Every 
one of the six major parties polled over 
two million votes ; the Majority Socialists 
led with over five and a half millions 
when the count was still incomplete. 

The most important issue involved was 
whether the Majority Socialist party 
could continue, through its already exist- 
ing coalition with the Democrats and Cen- 
trists, to control such a working majority 
in the Reiehstag as would avert threatened 
Mdanger on the one side from the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, the extreme radical 
@party, and, on the other, from the re- 
actionaries who hope for a restoration 

of the Empire. 
= The latest reports we have received 
Mindicate that earlier fears that political 
“control by the moderate parties of Ger- 
many was overthrown were exaggerated. 
= As we write, it is believed that the Ma- 
@ jority Socialists and their political allies 
still retain strength enough to resist the 
attacks from the extreme Left and the 
extreme Right, even if those two appar- 
ently opposing elements should combine. 
Nevertheless, the loss of the Majority 
Socialists is large—the latest estimate 
we have seen indicates that instead of 
163 seats it will have about 110; on the 
other hand, the gains of the Independent 
Socialists have been so large as to make 
men inside and outside of Germany who 
fear the spread of Bolshevism keenly ap- 
prehensive. The falling off in power‘of the 
party of Majority Socialists is not sur- 
prising ; it has had the odium of making 
a humiliating peace, and it has vainly 
tried to hold a middle course between 
radicalism and reaction, with the inevi- 
table result of displeasing ardent advo- 
cates of both factions. It is hard for 
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any one who has watched the _ insin- 
cere and time-serving course of the 
Majority Socialists in Germany to feel 
any particular confidence in their party. 
From the very beginning of the war 
the Majority Socialists said, Yes, sir! 
Yes, sir! Yes, sir! to everything the 
Kaiser proposed, bent their backs su- 
pinely to the demands of imperialism 
and terrorism, and were the mere tools 
of autocracy. Perhaps they are patri- 
otic democrats and mild Socialists now, 
but the world at large feels that Ger- 
many has a long way to go before she at- 
tains genuine representative government 
and an enlightened mind as to her need 
of repentance and her duty as an accept- 
able member of the society of nations. 


THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET 


ECENTLY successive Italian Cabinets 

have been presided over by the 
same Prime Minister, Francesco Nitti. 
A new Italian Cabinet, however, is as 
we write in process of being formed by 
Giovanni Giolitti. 

Signor Nitti represents the great 
middle-of-the-road element in Italian 
politics. His balance and poise have 
been specially shown in his course re- 
garding Fiume. He tried to cultivate 
the friendship rather than the enmity of 
the Jugoslavs. He succeeded in getting 
the two Governments to agree to main- 
tain the territorial integrity of Albania 
and to settle amicably the recent clashes 
between the Italians and the Slavs on 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Nitti 
tried to apply to home affairs much the 
same ideas. Here, however, he was not 
so successful, and finally fell because of 
a Government proposal towards greater 
control of the bread output. 

His suecessor, Giolitti, has been more 
widely known than he—first, because of 
premierships of other years in which Gio- 
litti cleverly conducted Italian affairs ; 
and, secondly, because of Giolitti’s atti- 
tude at the beginning of the war, when 
he pleaded so hard for Italian neutrality 
as to convince some people that he was 
really a pro-German. In pronouncing 
himself in favor of a policy of neutrality, 
Giolitti revealed the fact that in August, 
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interpretation of the result, begins on page 370 


1913 (ten months before the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
which was Austria’s pretext for the war 
of 1914), the Austrian Government com- 
municated to the Italian Government 
the Austrian intention to take up arms 
against Serbia. Giolitti replied that such 
an action would be on Austria’s account 
solely, that it could not be defensive “ be- 
cause nobody thinks of attacking her 
[Austria], and could not elicit aid from 
Italy as a member of the Triple Alliance ” 
(Austria, Germany, Italy). The Italian 
interpretation was accepted by Italy’s 
then allies. 

The statement made two things clear : 
first, Italy would not aid the other two 
parties of the Triple Alliance in aggres- 
sive warfare ; second, a year before the 
war began, Austria and Germany had de- 
termined on war. Public opinion was 
thus instructed as to the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the war. 

In spite of this statement, Giolitti’s 
reputation for pro-Germanism persists. 


“IF THINE ENEMY 
HUNGER, FEED HIM” 
[ The Outlook of June 2 an appeal 
was published asking Americans to 
help, through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration (of which Mr. Herbert 
Hoover is President), the starving chil- 
dren of Vienna. The appeal was enforced 
with a photograph, taken in the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration’s clinic in 
Vienna, of an undernourished child. Such 
was the effect of this call on the gener- 
osity of the American people, as repre- 
sented by Outlook. readers, that in ten 
days, so we are informed by the Ameri- 
ean Relief Administration, more than 
four thousand three hundred dollars was 
sent to that organization for these suffer- 
ing children directly in response to the 
appeal in The Outlook. This somewhat 
unexpectedly large contribution for the 
relief of the children of our recent enemies 
is a practical demonstration of the leaven- 
ing influence of Christianity in times when 
many have feared that the war spirit had 
supplanted the Christ spirit. A letter to 
The Outlook that accompanied a gift to 
help the Viennese children tells the story 
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of the giver’s doubt, reflection, and 
finally triumphant magnanimity so 
tersely that we publish it here : 


I think I must relate my experience 
because it is so vital that you may be 
able to use it as a quickening sort of 
propaganda. Of course I was sorry for 
the poor Austrian children, but I felt 
somewhat as a returned A. E. F. phy- 
sician expressed it: “Seems to me I 
remember something in the Bible about 
the sins of the fathers being visited upon 
the children even unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” 
I had almost decided to do what I could 
for deprived children near at hand when 
the “ still, small Voice” cried suddenly 
into the ear of my mind, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” And of 
course, if we had the Austrians in our 
country and power, we wouldn’t let them 
suffer, much less their children, who 
have been so unfortunate in their selec- 
tion of parents ! 


Another contributor wrote to the Relief 
Administration : 


Inclosed please find my check for relief 
of Viennese children. You should circu- 
late the picture in The Outlook. It jarred 
me out of my smugness and would prob- 
ably do likewise with about a hundred 
thousand other Americans. “ We know 
not what we do” when we pass by such 
appeals as this. 


Another : 


I am as unreconciled to the Central 
Powers as ever, and I have been giving 
to their victims instead of them; but 
Austria is now a Weakness rather than 
a Power, and perhaps her worst living 
victims are within her own gates. So, 
against my will, I make this contribution. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM” 
r — American Relief Adminstration 
informs us that relief work in Vienna 
will still be urgent for many months to 
come. It plans to continue giving one 
meal a day to scores of thousands of un- 
dernourished children in that once flour- 
ishing capital of Austria until next spring 
at least. Consequently contributions to 
help these children are still needed. We 
close this recognition of the generosity of 
our readers by printing the following 
letter from an eleven-year-old American 
philanthropist : 

I read the article in The Outlook this 

week about the poor children in Vienna. 
I am so sorry for them. I want to help 
them a little bit anyway. I am sending 
a check for two dollars. I have been 
helping my daddy do the chores on the 
farm that we live on, and I have been 
getting $1.00 a week. I am going to 
give two dollars of mine to help the poor 
children in Vienna. 

I feel rich compared with them, poor 
little children. 

When I first saw the picture in The 
Outlook of the half-starved girl, I 
thought she must be a little girl. Dadd 
said that “she was probably about fit- 
teen years old.” I am eleven years old. 


The above-quoted letters, which were 
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forwarded to us by the American Relief 
Administration, were accompanied by a 
typewritten slip over four feet in length, 
containing a list of contributions varying 
from $1 to $500 and totaling the sum of 


$4,333.50, sent by Outlook readers. A 
picture of this slip, folded as received, 
accompanies this paragraph. Besides these 
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WHAT “UNCLES FOR HUNGRY CHILDREN” DID 
FOR THOSE CHILDREN IN TEN DAYS 


The picture shows a slip, four feet long when ex- 

tended, enumerating sums from $1 to $500 and 

totaling $4,333.50, sent in response to an appeal in 
The Outlook for starving European children 


amounts, several hundred dollars in the 
form of food drafts were sent in response 
to the appeal. Additional sums may be 
sent either in the form of food drafts, 
which may be bought of any banker, or 
by checks, addressed: American Relief 
Administration, European Children’s De- 
partment (Vienna), 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Needless to say, the sympathies of our 
readers need not be confined to the single 
city of Vienna, which has been used to 
objectify the need of relief that still 
prevails in many European countries. 
Poland, Armenia, and Hungary are still 





sadly in need of succor, and the Ameri. 
ean Relief Administration will gladly’ 
welcome contributions for any of thes: 
countries that may be specifically named, 
or will use in its discretion any sums 


which may be forwarded to it for the’ 


general relief of the distressed peoples to 
whom it is ministering. 


MUSICAL ENVOYS 
ITH a series of concerts in England 
the New York Symphony Orches 
tra has completed an extraordinary and 
successful tour of western Europe. It is 


hard to imagine any more effective} 
method of acquainting friends of America| 





in other countries with some of the best | 
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side of American life than this achieve } 


ment of Walter Damrosch and his or-.; 
chestra. Everywhere in France, Italy, 


Belgium, and England the members of | 
the orchestra were greeted with cordial-| 


ity and hospitality. “Through music we 


approached these friendly people,” said |) 
Mr. Damrosech in an interview with a} 





“with a language which is theirs just as 
much as ours, and their delight in discov- 
ering that we, too, speak that language, 
and love it as much as they do, has been 
truly touching. The people everywhere 
have been astonished at the discipline and 
capability of nwance shown by our orches- 
tra. They were still more astonished 
when I told them that we have twelve 
symphony orchestras in America which. 
like ours, rehearse daily through the 
season.” 

It is natural that this introduction to 
America’s musical interest should come 
as a surprise to Europe. How could these 
people know this side of American char- 
acter? They know our athletes, who have 
competed on even terms with theirs ; they 
know our business, our banking, our com- 
merce, with which they have had trans- 
actions ; and they now know of the ability 
of Americans as citizen soldiers, for they 
have seen them tested by their own mili- 
tary standards. It required, however, some 
such demonstration as this of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra to make it 
clear that the musical literature which 
they enjoy we enjoy likewise and have in 
common with them. 

Those who heard this orchestra during 
the war and remember its playing of 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner ” will under- 
stand the Belgian verdict on our National 
anthem. Several Belgian critics, upon 
hearing Mr. Damrosch’s orchestration of 
this naturalized American air, which was 
played at every concert in conjunction 


representative of the New York “Times,” | 
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with the national air of the visited coun- 
try, said that they realized for the first 
time that it was a noble piece of music. 
In Paris, where the first concert was 
given, the audience was enthusiastic, and 
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CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 


AS SELECTED BY OUTLOOK READERS 


(See offer on page 390) 








Cory in the Rocky Mountain News 


Morris in the New Haven Journal-Courier 























; GETTING RESTLESS! 
From A, W. Gillette, Denver, Colorado 


Enright in the Country Gentleman 














SLIGHTLY INDISPOSED 


From John W. Rice, New Haven, Conn. 


Kuhn in the Rocky Mountain News 

















CIRCUS TIME 
From Margaret I. Baker, Watertown, N. Y. 
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A TICKLISH THING TO HANDLE 
From Mignon Baker, Canyon City, Colorado 
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after the performance of d’Indy’s Istar 
variations gave the French composer an 
ovation. After the concert a number of 
eminent composers of France present per- 
sonally congratulated the American con- 
ductor. 

In Rome the orchestra was received 
with official ceremonies as well as with 
popular applause. In Belgium newspapers 
praised the orchestra as a model for their 
own country. In London critics spoke of 
the orchestra in terms of highest com- 
mendation. According to the New York 
“ Times ” correspondent, Landon Ronald, 
British composer and conductor, charac- 
terized the first concert as one of the 
finest he had ever attended and as an 
immense success, and spoke specially of 
the performance of the third movement 
of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony as “ the 
finest we have ever heard.” The London 
“Chronicle’s ” music critic thus describes 
the orchestra: “ The tone is rich and 
sonorous in ensemble, the strings of 
beautiful quality, the woodwind delicate, 
and the brass mellow, while the finished 
style of playing is remarkable.” 

Mr. Damrosch, Albert Spalding the 
American violinist, and John Powell the 
American composer-pianist, who were on 
the tour and played at the converts, and 
the members of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, have been in truth ambassa- 
dors from the mind of America to the 
mind of Europe, and have done an ineal- 
culable service in the development of 
mutual respect, good will, and under- 
standing. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE CONGRESS 
r| ue International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance Congress has just closed 
its sessions at Geneva, Switzerland. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, who has been the 
efficient President of the Alliance, was 
unanimously re-elected, despite her decla- 
ration that she felt compelled to retire ; 
she has agreed to accept the office again. 
Her address called on women to aid the 
Alliance politically, morally, and eco- 
nomically during the years of hard work 
ahead. While one of the resolutions 
passed by the Congress gratefully ac- 
knowledges the fact that the League 
of Nations admits women to its activi- 
ties, there is, as Lady Astor pointed out, 
much work ahead for women. She said, 
as reported : 

Let us avoid talking cant about the 
League. The ideal is fine, but unless 
peoples and nations are just toward each 
other, the League is utterly useless. . . . 

We must not flatter ourselves that the 
world will ever be put right by woman 
as she now is, but as she 1s going to be. 
The indication of that future was the 

presence at the Congress of women from 
many nations of Europe and America, 
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and also from Japan and India; indeed, 
the latter formed a marked feature of 
the Congress. They wore gorgeous cos- 
tumes of silks richly embroidered with 
gold ; they made speeches in practically 
perfect English and spoke of suffrage 
societies at home, declaring that the 
Government had already accepted the 
principle of woman suffrage for India. 
The Japanese delegates, in native cos- 
tume, also spoke. Though woman suf- 
frage has made little progress in Japan, 
they prophesied that before many years 
the Congress would meet in Tokyo. 

The next Congress is to take place in 
Paris, the acceptance of the invitation 
from the women of France, however, 
being contingent on their obtaining the 
franchise within a year previous to the 
date of the Congress. 


THE WAR MEMORIALS 
COUNCIL 
ECRETARY OF WAR BAKERannounces, 
we note, the formation of a War 
Memorials Council. It will advise in all 
matters pertaining to the care of our war- 
dead abroad. 

There are very many locations where 
the American dead are buried. It has been 
recommended that the bodies of our dead, 
not to be returned to this country, be con- 
centrated as far as possible. In some cases 
this can be done; in others there would 
be an offense to sentiment, for there is a 
general feeling that our dead should rest 
in the place where they fought. Never- 
theless; the three great American ceme- 
teries in France at Romagne, Belleau, 
and Suresnes are expected to be thus 
increased in size. 

The American “fields of honor” in 
France are to be planted with American 
memorial trees, approached by memorial 
drives, and made the more impressive by 
statues, mausoleums, and headstones. As 
is appropriate, therefore, the members of 
the new Council consist of representatives 
of the American Forestry Association, 
the American Fine Arts Commission, the 
American Institute of Architects, and the 
American Legion, as well as of the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff, the 
Cemeterial Division of the Quartermas- 
ters Corps, and of the Navy Department. 


THE MINNESOTA 
WHEAT INDUSTRY 
by or four weeks ago we published 
a paragraph from a correspondent 
in Minnesota telling us some of the diffi- 
culties of the wheat-growers in that 
region, but on the whole giving an en- 
couraging report of the future in that 
great wheat-growing State. We have 
received another letter from this same 
correspondent from which we think the 
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following interesting paragraphs are well 
worth quoting : 


Since you express an interest in the 
agricultural weltare of our country, per- 
mit me to say that crop prospects in the 
Northwest were never so good. The 
weather has been ideal. Every one feels 
confident that this will be a bumper 
year. The weather is cool and moist 
interspersed with plenty of sunshine. 
The Government’s request has resulted 
in farmers sowing more wheat. 

We hear much these days about car 
shortage as a cause of high prices. I 
wonder sometimes if it is as much a 
shortage of cars as inefficiency in mov- 
ing them. We unloaded a car of wheat 
from Oklahoma not long ago that had 
been in transit nearly two months. I 
bought a car of wheat on the track at 
Minneapolis three weeks ago and or- 
dered it sent here. It has not yet 
arrived. We are situated only one hun- 
dred and forty miles from Minneapolis. 
An auto makes the journey in less than 
a day, and a freight train starting out 
in the morning can easily get here in 
twenty-four hours after eo all 
necessary time for switching. cently 
it took thirty days to transport a car of 
flour from our mill to Chicago. Regard- 
ing the car of wheat above mentioned, 
it should not take more than one day to 
haul it from Minneapolis to the Minne- 
sota transfer, a distance of about eight 
miles. It would seem that it was not an 
insurmountable task to switch it to the 
Soo road. One day’s time should accom- 
plish that. Then it should take only 
another day to get it here, and yet three 
weeks have gone by and the car has not 
made its appearance. 

Railways do not allow shippers to 
waste time. They charge -us-demurrage 
promptly. Evidently they waste many 
days themselves. One day last winter a 
whole loaded train spent twenty-four 
hours on the side-track in front of our 
mill. [donot know why. It had neither 
engine nor caboose and there were no 
broken cars. It just stood there. 

I suppose it is easy for us to tell the 
railways how to do their work. Criti- 
cism is about the easiest thing to utter in 
this world. I wish we had some men in 
the railway industry with the clear head 
that the editor of The Outlook has had 
in public matters to think out that prob- 
lem. I believe it is more a matter of 
thought than of execution. It is about 
as easy to handle a large matter as a 
small one if one has the plan. James J. 
Hill was a marvel in figuring out how to 
do it. I had a brother a civil engineer 
for Mr. Hill when he built the Great 
Northern road west of the Cascade 
Mountains. Mr. Hill used to be on the 
job himself all the time. He did not use 
a special car. F a he walked. He 
was always at the front directing the big 
things. 

We hope the above paragraphs may fall 
under the eye of some members of the 
new Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
The future of the railways depends 
largely upon the wisdom and executive 
efficiency of that Commission. This means 
that its members have the future welfare 
of the country in their hands, for the rail- 
ways supply the arterial blood of the 
National organism. 
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THOMAS HARDY OF 
WESSEX 


N E other novelist but Hardy, now 

just eighty years old, has reereated 

a kingdom for his own use. Many 
have imagined realms of fancy like 
Howells’s Altruria or Stevenson’s Griine- 
wald. But Hardy revived, fictionally 
speaking, part of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdom of Wessex, modernized 
it in a curious way by leaving as they 
were important geographical names, 
gave others pseudonyms (as Melchester 
for Salisbury and Christminster for Ox- 
ford), and filled in with towns and vil- 
lages of his own where he chose. He 
peopled this Wessex with the men and 
women of his many novels, from “ Des- 
perate Remedies ” (1872) to “The Well- 
Beloved” (1897)—two stories, by the way, 
which are least representative of his real 
genius. One excellent edition of the 
Hardy novels has in each volume a map 
of this semi-imaginary kingdom, and 
Hardy’s admirers take a gentle pleasure 
in linking up the imaginary and real 
geography. So, in a way, we may look 
at Thomas Hardy as king of a fanciful 
realm into which he has been kind 
enough to admit us for our entertain- 
ment. 

It is said that when he was receiving 
congratulations on his eightieth birthday 
recently Mr. Hardy remarked that he 


was not enly well but busy. Whether his ° 


new work is to be a novel or a long poem 
we are not told. It is known, however, 
that Hardy’s original bent was toward 
writing verse and that he was all but 
coaxed into the field of fiction by his 
great contemporary novelist, George Mer- 
edith, helped, some say, by the need of 
ready money. In the eyes of many critics 
Hardy’s achievement as a poet is quite 
as great as in fiction. His epic-drama of 
Napoleonic times, ‘‘ The Dynasts,” is pro- 
nounced by one English critic his supreme 
achievement ; and Edmund Gosse, an ex- 
cellent judge, declares that Hardy will 
live longer through his verse than his 
fiction. To the general reader, however, 
“The Dynasts” is turgid in form and 
over-subtle in philosophical content. 

“ Life’s Little Ironies” is the title of 
a volume of Hardy’s short stories of 
Wessex. The phrase “ Life’s Tragic 
lronies” might be used to describe the 
underlying attitude of his novels gen- 
erally. One feels, to quote an English 
critic, that Hardy holds “ that human life 
is governed by inscrutable forces, that 
human beings are puppets of fate and 
destined to misery.” This is hardly an 
inspiring or sound view of life. If the 
crushing pressure of circumstance is 
unavoidable, it may at least ennoble. In 
some of his work Hardy recognizes this, 
but it cannot be said that the majority of 
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his men and women have high ideals or 
spiritual fineness. Despite the crude criti- 
cism upon “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” 
because its theme is the tragedy of illicit 
love, it leaves the reader with a better 


taste in the mouth, a stronger feeling that . 


Hardy recognizes the beauty of sacrifice 
and self-abnegation and looks deeper into 
the human heart, than such a story as 
“The Return of the Native,” which is 
generally ranked as Hardy’s most fin- 
ished piece of work. 

Hardy’s philosophy may be helpless 
and hopeless, but his narrative is not dis- 
mal or dull. His humor and gently satir- 
ical innuendo are pervasive. That he can 
deal with life simply and delightfully 




















THOMAS HARDY 


This photograph was taken at the time when the 
author was in the full tide of writing the fiction that 
has made him celebrated 


was early shown in “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” with its rural charm and 
pretty fancy. Like Blackmore and Phill- 
potts, he never tires of presenting the 
English rustic in his quaint talk and dry, 
slow drollery—a figure such as Shake- 
speare painted over and over again, no- 
tably in “ A Winter’s Tale.” 

If we were to suggest only four of 
Hardy’s novels for re-reading at this time, 
when a decided revival of interest in his 
work is evident, they would be “ Tess ” 
for its beauty and sincerity; “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree ” for its joyousness ; 
“Far from the Madding Crowd ” for its 
vivacity and abundance of incident; “The 
Return of the Native” for its careful 
workmanship; by all means add to the 
novels some, at least, of the short tales 
from “ Life’s Little Ironies” and “ A 
Group of Noble Dames.” 

One wonders how many novelists of the 
present quarter-century will find their 
works so widely read at the end of the 
next as are to-day the stories by Thomas 
Hardy which so delighted us in the seven- 
ties and eighties of the last century. 
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THE SECOND-CLASS MAN 


HE phrase“ a second-class man ” has 
T acquired a tinge of contempt that 
it does not deserve. Much of the 
best and most permanent work of the 
world has been done by “second-class 
men.” Qnly the very exceptional leaders 
or creators are entitled to be ranked in 
the first class, and the very insistence 
and positiveness of their genius often 
make them ineffective as administrators. 
Most of us are second-class men. In- 
deed, the United States is a Nation of 
second-class men, and it is, in fact, the 
glory of the Nation that hundreds of 
thousands of its citizens are in, not the 
fifth or tenth class, but in the second 
class. It isthe very function of democracy 
to create as many second-class men as 
possible, not a caste of hereditary, pluto- 
cratic, or intellectual aristocrats and a 
mass of proletariat, but a great body of 
men of common capacities, common prin- 
ciples, and common endeavor. The first- 
class man is a rare bird in any field of 
American life. He and his compeers can 
be counted in terms of simple arithmetic. 
In statesmanship Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Marshall, Webster, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt ; in war, Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Grant; in the life of the intellect, 
Jonathan Edwards, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne; Poe, Beecher—such are a few of 
the overtowering names that come at 
random to mind. 

Theodore Roosevelt has put the case 
for the second-class man in a way that 
deserves often to be quoted: 

There are two kinds of success. One 

is the very rare kind that comes to the 
man who has the power to do what no 
one else has the power to do. That is 
genius. . . . Only a very limited amount 
of the success of life comes to persons 
possessing genius. The average man 
who is successful—the average states- 
man, the average public servant, the 
average soldier, who wins what we call 
great success—is not a genius. He is a 
man who has merely the ordinary quali- 
ties that he shares with his fellows, but 
who has developed those ordinary quali- 
ties to a more than ordinary degree. . .. 
In public life it is not genius, it 1s not ex- 
traordinary subtlety or acuteness of in- 
tellect that is important. The things 
that are important are the rather com- 
monplace, the rather humdrum vir- 
tues that in their sum are designated 
as character. If you have in public life 
men of good ability, not geniuses, but 
men of good abilities, with character— 
and, gentlemen, you must include com- 
mon sense as one of the most important 
elements of character—if you possess 
such men, the Government will go on 
very well. 

These are words of cheer to those of 
us who know that we are second-class 
men and who see only men like ourselves 
to lead the country out of the slough of 
despond into which it has been plunged 
by the Great War. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION = 
ITS CANDIDATES AND PLATFORM 





I—THE NOMINATIONS: AN EDITORIAL 


Harding comes as a surprise and 

a disappointment to the great ma- 
jority of Republicans. He stood well 
toward the bottom of the poll in the pri- 
mary election. He was not even a“ favorite 
son ;” for he did not have the solid delega- 
tion of his own State. He was nominated 
not because he had enlisted many friends 
but because he had made no enemies. The 
advocates of Johnson preferred Harding 
to Wood; the advocates of Wood pre- 
ferred Harding to Johnson. The effect 
of a Presidential primary appears to be, 
not the selection by the people of their 
favorite, but the elimination of those 
candidates to whom there is any great 
hostility. If Mr. Harding is elected, it 
will not be because there is any popular 
enthusiasm for him, but because he and 
his policies, so far as his policies are 
known, have excited no antagonism. It 
was said by one of Cleveland’s supporters, 
“We love him for the enemies he has 
made.” Harding is chosen because he 
has made none. 

There is, however, a less apparent but 
we believe a more weighty reason for his 
nomination. , The people are tired of a 
Government at odds with itself. Chicago 
has nominated a leader who will not lead 

\but who will co-operate. It isan old saying 
that it takes two to make a quarrel. The 
self-appointed Congressional Committee 
have nominated a man who they believe 
will not quarrel. 

The Congress has certain important 
functions with which the President can- 
not, or certainly ought not to, interfere. 
The President has certain important fune- 
tions with which the Congress cannot, 
or certainly ought not to, interfere. But 
there is a large field in which the Con- 
gress and the President must co-operate, 
and in which their respective functions 
are not and cannot be clearly defined. 
The President has important powers in 
legislation. The Congress has important 
powers in executive action. It is in- 
evitable that questions should contnually 
arise between the President and the 
Congress as to their respective powers 
and duties. If the President and the 
leaders in the Congress are of a jealous or 
self-assertive temper, these questions may 
at any time become the subject of con- 
troversy ; if they are of opposite parties 
and advocates of antagonistic policies, 
those controversies may at any time be- 
come bitter. 

The problem how to secure co-operation 
between the legislative and the executive 
confronts all democracies. If the iegis- 
lature becomes the creature of the execu- 
tive, the result is despotism; if the ex- 
ecutive becomes the creature of the 
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legislature, the result is certain to be 
delays and liable to be hesitating and 
vacillating policies. England has solved 
this problem in a characteristically Eng- 
lish fashion. Formerly the king appointed 
the ministers, and conflict between the 
Ministry and Parliament was always pos- 
sible. The king still in form selects the 
ministers, but they are in fact chosen by 
the House of Commons. If a controversy 
between the Ministry and the House 
arises, the Ministry either resigns or 
orders a new election. The proposal in 
this country to provide for the recall of 
the chief magistrate has excited the great- 
est apprehension ; but the recall of the 
chief executive, the prime minister, has 
existed in England for nearly a century. 

When, in April, 1917, America entered 
the war, it entered whole-heartedly. The 
Nation became an encampment. Some 
entered the Army, some the Navy ; some 
worked in the fields raising food, some 
in the factories making munitions and 
clothing. The President is the Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Army, and the . 


whole country was the Army. ‘ Support 
the President ” became the motto of the 
American people. Patriotic citizens for 
got their politics; critics ceased to criti- 
cise; only a small minority of half- 
hearted citizens of doubtful patriotism, 
supported by some slackers and a few 
really conscientious objectors, stood out- 
side the ranks. What the President 
asked for was done. He called on the 
people, not on the banks, for money, and 
they subscribed. He asked them to give 
to him the control of the railways, and 
they promptly complied. He told them 
that we needed ships, and they initiated 
ship-building on a scale unprecedented in 
the history of any country. He paid 
enormous wages to secure speed, and 
there were few or no complaints. He 
warned us of the dangers threatened by 
unscrupulous agitators, and we consented 
to limitations never before known in 
America on the liberty of assemblage 
and on the liberty of the press. To pre- 
vent the impoverishment of the world we 
poured out our wealth. To protect the 
liberty of the world we restricted our 
liberties. To defend the life of the world 
we offered our own lives. 

When, in November, 1918, the armi- 
stice was declared, the American people, 
always reluctant for war, were eager for 
peace. “ Follow the President” ceased to 
be their motto. They wished to have 
something to say respecting the Treaty 
of Peace. The determination of the Sen- 
ate to be consulted reflected an equally 
resolute determination of the people. The 
elections of November, 1918, demonstra- 
ted their resolve to resume their authority. 


The President did not, perhaps could not, 
see the change. It is always easier to 
assume authority than to relinquish it. 
He declined to seek the counsel of the 
Senate in negotiating the Treaty of Peace 
or to ask their consent when it had been 
negotiated. In this there is nothing which 
might not have been expected. For the 
President has always held what has been 
well called the Consular theory of govern- 
ment. In 1908 he published a series of 
lectures on “ The Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the United States.” In these 
lectures he condemned the House of Rep- 
resentatives for “ making itself an active 
part of the Government and falling into 
the silence of an effective, businesslike 
board of directors,” because by doing so 
“it has forfeited the much higher office 
of gathering the common counsel of the 
Nation and wielding the tremendous, the 
governing and sovereign, power of criti- 
cism.” * Self-reliant men,” he said, “ will 
regard their cabinets as executive councils ; 
men less self-reliant or more prudent will 
regard them as also political councils.” 
In foreign affairs the President’s control 
is “ very absolute.” ‘The President can- 
not concludg,a treaty with a foreign 
Power with#pt the consent of the Senate, 
but he may guide every step of diplomacy, 
and to guide diplomacy is to determine 
what treaties must be made, if the 
faith and prestige of the government are 
to be maintained. He need disclose no 
step of negotiation until it is complete, 
and when in any critical matter it is com- 
pleted the government is virtually com- 
mitted.” 

We do not believe that Mr. Wilson 
thus rightly interprets the Constitution. 
It provides for a government of distrib- 
uted powers. We do not believe that he 
understands the nature of democracy. 
Democracy involves co-operation between 
the legislative and the executive, not the 
submission of either to the other. But 
the severest critic of the President ought 
to recognize that he has not changed. 
His refusal to recognize the right of the 
Congress to take an effective and active 
part in the government, his refusal to 
allow his Cabinet to carry on the govern- 
ment when he was incapacitated by sick- 
ness, and his refusal to allow the Senate 
to take any part in negotiating the Treaty 
of Peace and framing the League of 
Nations, were all foreshadowed by his 
declaration of principles in 1908. 

The nomination of Mr. Harding means 
that the men in Chicago have no faith in 
those principles and are ready to appeal 
to the country to repudiate them. They 
have passed by three men of strong char- 
acter, positive convictions, dominating 
personality, and popular support, two of 
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whom were without legislative experience, 
to nominate a man without dominating 
personality and without popular support, 
ut who has had legislative experience 
and has proved his capacity to co-operate 
with other men in the administration of 
government. They have passed by men 
fitted to lead in order to select a man | 
fitted to co-operate. If Mr. Harding is 
elected, we shall have for the next four 
years a reversal of the precedent set by 
the last eight years. In place of a govern- 
ment administered by a chief executive 
held in some restraint by the Congress, 
we shall have a government administered 
by a committee of whom the President 
will be the chief. The President will 
not be a distinguished figure in either 
national or international affairs. His 
speeches will not be received with ap- 
plause nor will their echoes ring around 
the world, but we may hope that out of 


THE OUTLOOK 


the counsel of many minds democracy 
may get a wisdom, not as prompt, perhaps 
not always as great, as might be fur= 
nished by a single genius, but more cau- 
tious and, if less brilliant, more harmo- 
nious. And we may also hope that a 
spirit of co-operation, compromise, and 
conciliation in the Capitol of our country 
may promote a similar spirit through- 
out the Nation between employer and 
employed ; immigrant and native ; Negro 
and white man; North and South, work- 
ing together for their common welfare, 
and between America and her recent 
allies, working together for the world. 
This at least is certain, if the Demo- 
cratic Convention nominates a man whose 
character, career, and associates justify 
the belief that he is heir to the spirit and 
principles of the Wilson administration, 
the Nation will have a very clear and 
a comparatively simple but very funda- 
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mental issue presented to it in the elec- 
tion—the issue indicated in our an- 
ticipatory -editorial on the~Republican 
Convention in The Outlook of last week. 


In the nomination of Calvin Coolidge 
for the Vice-Presidency, the Republican 
Convention departed from the stupid 
custom of nominating a Vice-President 
almost wholly for political and personal 
considerations. It is true that Hamlin, 
Lincoln’s running mate in his first elec- 
tion, and Theodore Roosevelt, chosen to 
be MeKinley’s running mate, were men 
of Presidential timber; but even Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was named for the Vice- 
Presidency in order that he might be 
buried. In contrast, Calvin Coolidge was 
named because he is intrinsically as 
worthy of the Presidency as the man 
named for that office. He is not merely a 
political asset ; he is a National figure. 


II—THE PLATFORM: AN INTERPRETATION 


eago Convention was chiefly di- 

rected toward the naming of the 
candidates, more care than probably-ever 
before was given to the preparation of the 
Republican platform. A special commit- 
tee had prepared in advance a preliminary 
draft embodying suggestions from a mul- 
titude of sources. - 

Announcing themselves as devoted to 
Constitutional guaranties of liberty, and 
as determined to resist all attempts to 
weaken Constitutional principles either 
by international policy (a shaft directed 
against the unamended League of Na- 
tions) or by domestic agitation (a shaft 
directed against the Reds and their apol- 
ogists), the Republicans accuse the Dem- 
ocratic party of having been unprepared 
alike for war and for peace. To unpre- 
paredness for war they attribute the dan- 
ger to the country which was averted by 
our Allies at a cost still burdensome to 
us ; and to unpreparedness for peace they 
attribute the continuance of the Govern- 
ment on a war basis. At various points 
throughout the platform the Republicans 
in convention reiterate this criticism and 
amplify it in severe terms. They rehearse, 
on the other hand, the “ programme of 
constructive legislation” enacted by the 
present Republican majority in Congress, 
in large part nullified by the President’s 
“vindictive vetoes.” In this legislation 
are included the Transportation Act, the 
act for the merchant marine, the restora- 
tion of the telegraph and telephone to 
private ownership, the reorganization of 
the Army, the Naval Bill, the oil-leasing 
. id water-power measures, and the Budget 
Act. 

For the ‘benefit. of agriculture the Re- 
publicans propose certain measures for 
(lisseminating information and advice, 
and, in particular, for ending unnecessary 
price-fixing and arbitrary reduction of 
prices of farm products. 

_ Under industrial relations the Repub- 
licans recognize the “ justice of collective 
bargaining,” and, while not advocating 
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compulsory arbitration in private busi- 
ness, deny the right to strike against the 
Government and favor the establishment 
of tribunals to investigate disputes in 
ublic utilities, the provisions of the 
ransportation Act, and in private in- 
dustries better facilities for mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration, with full 
publicity. 

As to taxation, finance, and public 
expenditure, the Republicans commend 
Congress for reducing the executive esti- 
mates by almost three billion dollars, 
pledge themselves to readjustment to a 
peace-time basis and to rigid economy 
(in particular to an executive budget), 
advocate the simplification of taxation 
and specifically of the form of income 
tax return, attribute the high cost of 
living primarily to the expansion of our 
currency and credit, and, while declining 
to make vain promises or offer quack 
remedies, pledge themselves to attack the 
high cost of living by avoiding further 
inflation, by promoting deflation, by en- 
couraging production, by exercising pub- 
lic economy, by stimulating private thrift, 
and by revising the war taxes. They 
condemn the Democrats for failure to 
enforce anti-profiteering.laws. 

Definitely opposing either Govern- 
ment ownership and operation or em- 

loyee ownership of the railways, the 
Tepubiiene advocate a fair return on 
railway property, and good wages, good 
conditions of work, and constant employ- 
ment for railway employees. 

After planks on waterways, regulation 
of industry and commerce (specifically 
the improvement of the Federal Trade 
Commission), protection (very brief and 
general), the merchant marine, public 
roads, and conservation, the Republicans 
deal with the problem of the alien. They 
would improve the physical and mental 
tests for the immigrant, apply inspection 
as near the source of immigration as 
possible, and require every alien to reg- 
ister annually until naturalized; they 
would improve the naturalization laws, 


and specifically the independent naturali- 
zation of women (adding that “an Ameri- 
can woman should not lose her citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien resident in 
the United States”); they demand the 
right of citizens to free speech, free 
press, and free assembly, and (as a shaft 
at the Republican Assembly of New 
York in expelling oe 99 members) 
“the no less sagzed rightof the qualified 
voter to perme by his duly chosen 
representatives,” denying, however, the 
right of any man to advocate resistance 
to law or violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment; they assert the right to deport 
undesirable aliens, but to exercised 
only after a hearing by an administrative 
tribunal. 

The Republicans condemn lynching, 
favor reclamation, advocate in general 
terms liberal legislation for the service 
men, uphold the enforcement of the Ciyil 
Service laws, approve the recent law for 
the benefit of Government workers, 
specifically for the increase in pay for 
postal employees, express the hope that 
women will have the suffrage in time for, 
this year’s election, urge measures of 
aan and industrial justice, and, while 
not mentioning universal military service, 
advocate a thorough system of physical 
education for all children up to the age 
of nineteen. 

The Republicans commit themselves to 
the child labor law, demand laws for the 
improvement of the conditions of women 
in industry, and advocate the study of the 
housing question. 

They urge education for foreigners in 
Hawaii and the rehabilitation of the 
Hawaiian race. 

Condemning the Administration’s for- 
eign policy as uncertain and humiliating, 
the Eeoviliene favor a liberal foreign 
policy in general terms. Specifically they 
condemn the “policy of wordy, futile, 
written protests against the acts of Mex- 
ican officials,” and declare that we should 
recognize no government in Mexico 
unless it be able to guarantee the safety 
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in the future for American citizens and 
reparation for wrong in the past. 

The Republicans condemn the pro- 
posal of a mandate for Armenia, while 
expressing sympathy for the Armenians. 

With regard to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and specifically the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Republicans 
declare that 

The Republican party stands for 
agreement among the nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. We be- 
lieve that such an international associa- 
tion must be based upon international 
justice and must provide methods which 
shall maintain the rule of public right by 
the development of law and the decision of 
impartial courts, and which shall secure 
instant and general international confer- 
ence whenever peace shall be threatened 
by political action, so that the nations 
pledged to do and insist upon what is 
just and fair may exercise their influence 
and power for the prevention of war. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Condemning the League of Nations 
Covenant (as containing “ stipulations 
not only intolerable for an independent 
people, but certain to produce the injus- 
tice, hostility, and controversy among 
nations which it proposed to prevent,” and 
as repudiating “ the time-honored policies 
in favor of peace declared by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Monroe and _pur- 


. sued by all American administrations for 


more than a century’), and commending 
the Senators for voting in accordance 
with their consciences and their oaths for 
reservations in opposition to the demands 
of the President for an unmodified treaty, 
the Republicans commit themselves for 
the future as follows : 

We pledge the coming Republican ad- 
ministration to such agreement with the 
other nations of the world as shall meet 
the full duty of America to civilization 
and humanity in accordance with Amer- 
ican ideals and without surrendering the 


ITI-WARREN G. HARDING: A 


OME six years ago Warren G. 
Harding was delayed for several 
hours at a small railway station in 

Indiana. Having nothing else to do, he 
dropped into the village newspaper office 
and inquired for the editor. The editor 
was not in, 

“ Well,” said Harding, as the New York 
“Sun ” tells the story, “* I'll go out into the 
composing-room and talk to the foreman.” 

“ Want to hire a man?” he asked the 
foreman. 

“ We can use another linotype opera- 
tor,” the foreman answered, “Can you 
run the machine ?” 

“ Try me,” replied Harding. 

He seated himself at a linotype ma- 
chine and ran off a galley of type in a short 
time. The foreman iooked over the proof 
and said, “ All right ; when do you want 
to go to work? I'll talk to the proprietor 
about it.” 

* You write me. I'll be at home next 
Monday.” And Harding handed his card 
to the foreman, who next day handed the 
eard to his proprietor, saying: “ Get 
him ; he’s a mighty good man.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ He’sa mighty 
good man, but I don’t believe we can 
get him. He’s got a better job. He’s a 
United States Senator from Ohio.” 

Before Harding had got through his 
schooling he had learned how to “ stick ” 
type and had even been able to work the 
linotype machine, He had begun at the 
bottom of the.newspaper business. He 
had served as printer’s devil, typesetter, 
pressman, job printer, advertising man, 
reporter, circulation manager, business 
manager, editor, and publisher. He had 
come to this because he wanted to get 
enough money to put himself through 
college, and after he got out of college 
went on in the same profession. He got 
hold of the “Star,” a small and unpre- 
tentious newspaper which was bought at 
a bargain at sheriff's sale in Marion, 
Ohio. He still controls the paper. From 
a rickety concern it now carries its own 


leased wire service, has electric presses, a 
battery of eight linotype machines, and 
more than fifty employees on its pay-roll. 
And what is more, the paper has never 
had a strike or even the menace of one. 

Our list of Presidents of the United 
States has consisted of lawyers, public 
officials, soldiers, planters, aud teachers. 
If Mr. Harding is elected President, he 
will be the first journalist to enter the 
White House. 

Fifty-five years ago, on a farm at Bloom- 
ing Grove, Ohio, was born Warren Gama- 
liel Harding, the eldest of eight children. 
His father, who is still living, was a phy- 
sician with & country practice. In his 
youth Warren Harding lived the life ofa 
farmer boy, attending the village school, 
and then going to the Ohio Central Col- 
lege at Iberia. To a great extent the lad 
paid his own way through school and col- 
lege. He did farm work, he taught, he 
acted as house and sign painter, but, as we 
have seen, it was in the village printing 
shop that he attained his greatest success. 

Like his family, he is a Baptist. The 
family moved to Marion, and Warren 
Harding married Florence King, the 
daughter of a well-known resident. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding have no children. 

In personal appearance Mr. Harding 
is a striking example of the American 
man. His bearing is impressive and is 
accentuated by his great height and his 
powerful frame. His voice is sonorous, 
and he has effectiveness of gesture. His 
manner is gracious and friendly. Indeed, 
friendliness is an outstanding character- 
istic. Mr. Christian, the Senator’s own 
secretary, is a Democrat; they have long 
been next-door neighbors at Marion, and 
politics does not divide them. Mr. Harding 
owes his Senatorship to a decisive defeat 
of the late Senator Foraker, but, through- 
out the strenuous political contest and 
after, he kept Mr. Foraker’s friendship. 

Mr. Harding’s political prominence 
was originally gained by his editorials in 
the Marion “Star.” In 1889 he was 
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right of the American people to exercise 
its judgment and its power in favor of 
justice and peace. 


The issue as thus presented is not be- 
tween international co-operation and 
national aloofness, but international co- 
operation on a political basis and inter- 
national co-operation on a basis of law. 

Though not free from buncombe, the 
diction of this platform is an improvement 
upon the usual platform phraseology. It 
is longer than need be ; itis to be remem- 
bered, however, that a platform is pre- 
pared to be used in all sorts of ways by 
party workers, and not only as a whole 
but in bits. 

Judged as it ought to be by other 
political platforms and not by the ideal 
of the individual reader, this announce- 
ment of Republican doctrine is an ad- 
vance upon the party declarations to 
which the country has been accustomed. 


SKETCH 


elected State Senator. In 1904 he was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket 
with Myron T. Herrick. In 1910 Mr. 
Harding was defeated for the Governor- 
ship. In 1912 he sided with the Taft Re- 
publicans. In 1916, at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, he made the “keynote” 
speech, and was even put forward as a 
possible dark horse. Mr. Harding has 
served five years as United States Sena- 
tor, elected by a majority of 103,000. 

His Senatorship covers the period of 
the World War. The Harding war atti- 
tude was shown by two things. First, by 
the following statement: “If Theodore 
Roosevelt had been President, the Lusi- 
tania would never have been sunk, and 
we should to-day be living under the 
guaranties of peace.” The second was 
Mr. Harding’s introduction imto the 
Senate of an amendment to a bill which, 
if adopted, would have authorized Colonel 
Roosevelt to organize a division of volun- 
teers and lead it to France. 

While his Senatorship has not been 
marked by any decidedly original pro- 
posals for legislation, he has had valuable 
experience, particularly as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. In 
this connection it is interesting to quote 
three of his opinions concerning the 
League of Nations. The first quotation 
is from his speech of April 29, 1919: 

Much of the Covenant is good. The 
permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice ... is strongly appealing. With 
such a court and with a clearly estab- 
lished code of international law, there 
could never be a dispute in the future 
that would not array the corscience- 
driven nation on the one vighteous 

GUIE. «6s 

But either the Covenant involves a 
surrender of National sovereignty and 
- submits our future destiny to the League, 
or it is an empty thing, big in name, 
and will ultimately disappoint all of hu- 
manity that hinges on it. 


The other incident occurred last Au- 
gust, when Senator Harding was one of 
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the visitors at the White House and 
talked about the League with the Presi- 
dent in the presence of stenographers. 
Mr. Harding is reported as follows : 
Mr. President, if there is nothing more 
than a moral obligation on the part of 


any member of the League, what avail 
Article. X and XI ? 


The President replied : 

Why, Senator, it is surprising that the 
question should be asked. If we under- 
take a solemn obligation, we are bound 
in a most solemn way to carry it out, 
To this Senator Harding rejoined : 

If you believe that there is nothing 


THE OUTLOOK 


more to this than a moral obligation, 
any nation will assume a moral obliga- 
tion on its own account. . .. The point I 
am trying to get at is, suppose some- 
thing arises affecting the peace of the 
world, and the Council takes steps, as 
provided here, to conserve or preserve, 
and announces its decision, and every 
nation in the League takes advantage 
of the construction that you place upon 
these articles, and says, “ Well, this is 
only a moral obligation,” and we assume 
that the nation involved does not de- 
serve our participation or protection, 
the whole amounts to nothing but an ex- 
pression of the League’s Council. 


A third opinion is as follows, from Mr. 
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Harding’s speech in the Senate last Sep- 
tember : 

Only the other day the President 
called upon the opponents of this League 
“to put up or shut up.” Nobody is going 
to “shut up.” ... A Senator may be as 
jealous of his Constitutional duty as the 
President is jealous of an international 
concoction. . . . I do not believe that it 
is going to “break the heart of the 
world” to make this Covenant right, or, 
at least, free from perils which would 
endanger our own independence. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Harding’s conclusion was: “I could no 
more support mild reservations than I 
could sanction mild Americanism.” 


IV—CALVIN COOLIDGE: A SNAPSHOT 


HE Republican nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency, Governor Coo- 
lidge, of Massachusetts, was born 
on a small farm near a little Vermont vil- 
lage on July 4, 1872. He is a graduate 
of Amherst College, and studied law in 





CALVIN COOLIDGE’S POLITICAL 
CREED 
From his address to the State Senate 
of Massachusetts on being elected 
its President, January 7, 1914. 

Do the day’s work. If it be to protect 
the rights of the weak, whoever objects, 
do it. If it be to help a powerful corpo- 
ration better to serve the people, what- 
ever the opposition, do that. Expect to 
be called a stand-patter, but don’t be a 
stand-patter. Expect to be called a dema- 
gogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t 
hesitate to be as revolutiowary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the 
multiplication table. Don’t expect to 
build up the weak by pulling down the 
strong. Don’t hurry to legislate. Give 
administration a chance to catch up with 
legislation. . . . 

Statutes must appeal to more than 
material welfare. Wages won’t satisfy, 
be they never so large. Nor houses, nor 
lands, nor coupons, though they fall thick 
as the leaves of autumn. Man has a spir- 
itual nature. Touch it, and it must re- 
spond as the magnet responds to the pole. 
To that, not to selfishness, let the laws of 
the Commonwealth appeal. Recognize the 
immortal worth and dignity of man. Let 
the laws of Massachusetts proclaim to 
her humblest citizen performing the most 
menial task the recognition of his man- 
hood, the recognition that all men are 
peers, the humblest with the most exalted, 
the recognition that all work is glorified. 
Such is the path to equality before the 
law. Such is the foundation of liberty 
under the law. Such is the sublime 
revelation of man’s relation to man— 
Democracy. 











an office in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
which thriving and beautiful New Eng- 
land town, the seat of Smith College for 
women, has been his home for about 
twenty-five years. 

He is a man of few words, great sim- 
plicity of life, and of marked rectitude of 
character. The steps of his political 
career have been the following: Member 

















CALVIN COOLIDGE, THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


of the Northampton City Council; City 
Solicitor ; Representative in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature; Mayor of North- 
ampton; Senator in the Massachusetts 
Legislature ; Lieutenant-Governor; and 
finally Governor. 

In November of last year Mr. Coo- 
lidge ran for re-election as Governor 
on the issue raised by the Boston police 


strike. His victory was unprecedented 
in Massachusetts political history and 
aroused National attention. An interest- 
ing personal sketch of Governor Coolidge 
by Bruce Barton was published in The 
Outlook of April 28 last, and his political 
principles will be found set forth in a 
volume published less than a year ago 
containing his speeches and messages and 
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entitled “ Have Faith in Massachusetts.” 
One quotation from that volume is so 
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striking either as a creed or as a politi- 
cal platform that we print it on the pre- 
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ceding page in a form in which it can 
easily be cut out for preservation. 


V—-HOW IT STRIKES THE COUNTRY: A POLL OF THE PRESS 


nominated at Chicago,” says the 
St. Paul “ Pioneer Press” (Rep.), 
“are that it is hind part before.” 

A man “of the McKinley type” has 
been named for the Presidency, remarks 
the St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat ” (Rep.), 
“having much the same sane and bal- 
anced judgment, the same soberness of 
demeanor, the same. conservatism of 
speech.” The Providence “Tribune” 
(Ind. Rep.) thus agrees: “ He is much of 
thestaid, plodding, respectable, and always 
dependable type of McKinley . . . but 
as a forward-looking man... Mr. Hard- 
ing is own brother to Lot’s wife.” 

“He is a typical wheel-horse of the 
party,” affirms the Baltimore “Sun” 
(Dem.). “If he shall be elected,” adds 
the St. Paul “ News” (Ind.), “ we may 
expect the amiability of Taft rather than 
the strenuosity of Roosevelt.” 

Then comes this thrust from the New 
York “ Times ” (Ind. Dem.): 


“Government of the Senate, by the 
Senate, and for the Senate.” That motto 
and intent could hardly be written 
io upon the nomination of Harding. 

e was all along the secret and favorite 
choice of the Senatorial oligarchy that 
finally proved to be in control of the 
Chicago Convention. Its preference for 
Harding was suspected from the first 
announcing of his candidacy ; now it is 
established. 


as VIRST impressions of the ticket 


The “ Times ” also says: 


The nomination of Harding, for whose 
counterpart we must go back to Franklin 
Pierce if we would seek a President 
who measures down to his political stat- 
ure, is the fine and perfect flower of the 
cowardice and imbecility of the Senato- 
rial cabal that charged itself with the 
management of the Republican Con- 
vention. . . . Rejecting Leonard Wood, 
probably the strongest candidate with 
the people the party could have chosen, 
because they knew he would never be 
dictated to by them, they favored Gov- 
nor Lowden until Borah served upon 
them his notice of a veto of that nomina- 
tion. Borah was commanding and tru- 
culent because he knew that he had to 
deal with a group of white-livered and 
incompetent politicians. If Republican 
leadership had not fallen into the hands 
of pygmies, the chief men at Chicago 
would have told Borah to bolt and be 
hanged, just as upon the issue of the 
League they would have defied Johnson 
to do his worst. But they ran like a 
frightened flock, surrendered every- 
thing. 


Another metropolitan journal, the 
World ” (Dem.), has similar comment: 

A more ——— figurehead than 
Warren G. Harding has never been 
nominated for Presicent of the United 
States by either party... . 

Senator Harding is . - an Ohio 
country politician with the mind of an 
Ohio country politician, and he sees the 


‘ 


. 





world through the eyes of the Ohio 
country politician. Being weak and 
colorless and mediocre, he appealed 
powerfully to the managing politicians 
who control the Republican organization, 
most of whom are Senators themselves. 
They know Harding and they know he 
will be a faithful agent of the organiza- 
tion. They have worked with him, and 
they can prove that he never had an 
original idea or entertained a thought 
that was outside the routine of a well- 
trained and well-disciplined party ser- 
vant. ... 

Of ail the candidates whose names 
were presented to the Chicago Conven- 
tion or who were within the range of the 
Convention’s choice, Harding, with the 
exception of Johnson and Poindexter, 
fell the furthest short of measuring up 
to the requirements of a President in 
this critical time. Lowden and Wood 
were eliminated, . . . but with Hoover 
and Hughes and Taft and Knox and 
even Coolidge and Sproul and Butler to 
select from, what more pitiful choice 
could have been made ? 


Senator Harding is a candidate, in the 
opinion of the Rochester “ Herald ” (Ind. 
Dem.), “ whose candidacy ... means 
nothing except as meaning is supplied... 
by the Old Guard.” In like manner the 
Boston “ Globe” declares : 


Once more the Old Guard has got 
what it wanted. It now remains to be 
seen whether the voters will want what 
they have got. 


A final fling is taken by the Albany 
“ Argus” (Dem.) : 

In a period of our National life when 
it is vital to the country that the Presi- 
dency be held by a man of dominating 
intellect, of compelling experience, of 
indomitable will, the Republicans have 
nominated an amiable nonentity. 


So much for very adverse criticism and 
some not so adverse. Favorable criticism 
is found of course in orthodox Republican 
papers. And yet, even in the best known 
of them, the New York “ Tribune,” we 
find a note of sorrow, echoed far and wide : 


Republics are still ungrateful. Leon- 
ard Wood, who is one of the great men 
of America and destined to live in 
history, has been defeated for a Presi- 
dential nomination by a group of politi- 
cians just as Theodore Roosevelt was 
four years ago, and more recently 
Clemenceau was denied the Presidency 
of France. We had hoped that a man 
of undoubted courage, vision, and execu- 
tive ability would be chosen, but we 
have instead Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
one of the Senate group which controlled 
the Convention. It would be hypocriti- 
cal for The Tribune to aval that it 
is satisfied with this result... . 


But—and a big But: 


The best man they can possibly srg 
running on a Democratic platform, 
would, if elected, give the country an 
administration so inferior to what we 
can count upon from the Republicans 





that there should be no hesitation in 
choosing between them. 

The Tribune, therefore, ye 
give its hearty support to the 
can candidates. 


While Senator Harding has not “ the 
magnetic qualities that attract a devoted 
following, as the Syracuse “ Post-Stand- 
ard ” (Ind.) says, “ he wins the liking of 
men easily and makes no enemies.” If 
“he is not an initiator of policies, he is 
counselor with his fellows.” In this re- 
spect, remarks the New Haven “ Journal- 
Courier” (Ind.), “ with the promise in 
the foreground that he would be more 
likely to consult than dictate, there will 
be many, we suspect, who will welcome 
this opportunity to escape from the long 
period of too much personal government.” 

“He is neither dictatorial nor sensa- 
tional,” affirms the Wilmington (Del.) 
“* News ” (Ind.). “ He is a typical Ameri- 
can in the best sense of the word. ... He 
has the record as that of a man of vastl 
more than ordinary ability. He has 
level head.” 

Says the Portland “ Oregonian ” (Rep.): 
‘“‘ Senator Harding’s record in the Senate 
shows him to be a good exponent of the 
great body of Republicans.” 

The Providence “ Journal ” (Ind.) de- 
clares: “ He is a clean and upstanding 
American, safe and loyal, and his great 
experience in legislative matters has given 
him a splendid knowledge of our public 
affairs.” “He will bring to the White 
House the qualities that make for sobri- 
ety, sanity, and safety,” asserts the Phil- 
adelphia “ Press” (Rep.), to which the 
following from the Baltimore “ Amer- 
ican ” (Rep.) may be added : 


Voters can be sure that Mr. Harding 
is right in his view of the domestic 
needs of the Nation, right in his views 
as to the functions of the Executive, 
right in his ideas of the balance, co- 
ordination of the respective departments 
of the Government, right in his sense of 
the Nation’s international responsibili- 
ties, right in regard to all things that are 
now of such importance in the vista of 
the four years in which there shall be a 
new Executive in the White House. 


oses to 
publi- 


In the opinion of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, “ Union ” (Rep.), Senator 
Harding’s nomination “came finally as 
the logical if not the inevitable result,” 
for, in the words of the Hartford “ Cou- 
rant” (Rep.), “in him was recognized an 
able and worthy leader who could com- 
mand the united support of his party.” 

From its old-time position as a “ rock- 
ribbed” Republican State, Ohio has 
swung strongly to the Democratic side, 
as the Presidential elections of 1912 and 
1916 show. Hence, the New York “ Sun” 
(Ind.) declares, 


Apart from the merits of Senator 
Harding, he was the best selection of the 
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Convention for the reason that he should 
be able to redeem Ohio to the Republican 
party. 

Examined with regard to both strategy 
and the qualifications of the candidate, 
the Republican National Convention 
has shown clear thinking and sound act- 


ing. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Even in the opinion of such an inde- 
pendent Democratic paper as the Boston 
* Post,” “the nomination of Senator 
Harding and Governor Coolidge puts into 
the field of National politics a strong 
ticket and one most creditable to the dis- 
cernment and good sense of the gather- 
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ing” at Chicago; another independent 
Democratic paper, the Cincinnati “ En- 
quirer,” pays this tribute to the Repub- 
lican Presidential nominee: “ Senator 
Harding is eminently fitted for the high 
place to which he is called and which he 
will honor if elected.” 


VI—CONSERVATIVE AMERICA IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


BY FREDERICK 
i a boy, but that is all we know as 


we go to press. As I begin to write 

on Saturday morning of Convention 
week the cartoon of the diminutive ele- 
phant as a stork flying over the roof of 
the Coliseum with its precious but un- 
named prize meets. my eye. As the 
reader now knows, who the Presiden- 
tial candidate would be remained un- 
certain until the last maneuver, but there 
was very little doubt from the beginning 
about the kind of folks from all over 
America who furnished the leadership 
and sat in the delegates’ seats and 
crowded the galleries and thronged the 
city outside. They were mostly of one 
sort. The rank and file of the Conven- 
tion was eminently conservative in tem- 
per, but from their point of view anxious 
to do what is best for the country. When 
the previously undisclosed mandate of 
the 2 a.M. conference of leaders on Satur- 
day morning worked out into action 
toward evening of the same day and 
Harding was nominated, there was no 
essential violation of the principle of 
self-determination. From the Conven- 
tion’s own point of view, Harding was an 
entirely natural choice, and more or less 
of an inevitable choice. 

The difference between this Conven- 
tion and those of 1912 and 1916 is 
marked. Although the predatory poli- 
tician and predatory interests are here 
in force, they have nothing like the 
weight they had in 1912; and the fac- 
tional hostility between the progressive 
and the conservative wings, while still 
existent, is nothing like so rancorous as in 
1916. Substantially, this is an uncon- 
trolled Convention. Old Guardsmen are 
slowly passing away. Behold, all Guards- 
men are soon to become new. The Re- 
publican party is heading toward the 
light. There is intense friction among 
candidates and some of their sponsors; 
there is little hot-headed opposition 
among the delegates. State delegations 
that are splitting three ways in the 
matter of candidates display an entire 
unity of spirit and good fellowship among 
themselves. 

Take California. Nothing could have 
been more hateful than the California 
spirit of 1916. It prevented a Republican 


victory. And California is very sensitive ’ 


about the universal condemnation which 
that great State four years ago received 
from the country. No chances are being 
taken this year. Crocker, of San Fran- 


cisco, who represented anti-Johnson 
hatred to a degree in 1916, rides with 
Johnson from the railway station to the 
hotel in Chicago, trailed by the cheering 
thousands. Crocker will be the last man 
in the California delegation to leave 
Johnson, even after the nomination of 
Johnson is an assured impossibility. One 
night when the fray was hottest a band 
and an orator for Harding came just at 
dinner-time into the lobby of the Black- 
stone Hotel, and the crowd and the 
orator were cheering for Harding and 
other candidates, but nobody had men- 
tioned the man from the Pacific Coast. 
Suddenly from the crowd rang out the 
voice of. Crocker, of San Francisco 
“Hold on, there; I am for Johnson. 
Three cheers for Johnson!” How much 
is deeply heartfelt and how much is 
strategically felt I have no right to judge, 
but it is good party and National sense. 
The delegates are not fully conscious 
that they are free. Their timidity and 
uncertainty upon their practical release 
from traditional serfdom have been amus- 
ing. One of the younger Old Guardsmen 
friends of mine who had felt the chains 
fall from his own hands and feet was 
approached by a colleague, who whispered 
to him, “I am for Wood for President, 
but don’t say anything to anybody about 
it.” “ Who is it that you don’t want to 
know about it?” said my friend. After 
a moment’s thought, the man who had 
approached him said, as he straightened 
up, “Why, nobody.” And then my 
friend jollied him into a fuller conscious- 
ness. “ Man,” he said, “ you are free. 
You don’t have to be afraid of anybody 
in this Convention.” But large numbers 
of them will go away from here before 
they fully realize it. They are like men 
who have long been moving under the 
lock-step in prison. Put them in a parade 
outside and they instinctively begin walk- 
—" up to the next man! 
he normal desire on the part of the 
Convention to do what the American peo- 
ple would like to have done is clearly 
shown by the practically unanimous con- 
clusion with respect to the League and 
Treaty plank in the platform. The con- 
troversy in this matter has raged around 
the proposal to ratify the President's 
plan with meticulous degrees of reserva- 
tion. That was the first step of criticism 
away from the Wilson leadership, but I 
am satisfied that it does not represent 
what is now deepest in the thought of 
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America. The majority of the American 
people are no longer making meticulous 
distinctions on this issue. They are against 
what Wilson did, they are against the 
political tribunal, they are against en- 
tangling America with Europe and Asia. 
They would like to start afresh, establish- 
ing friendly economic and judicial asso- 
ciation with other nations, standing ready 
to do their full international duty again 
in any particular crisis after due deliber- 
ation ; but, above all things, desiring to 
safeguard the National position and 
rights of America. 

The great bulk of the delegates to this 
Convention brought this purely American 
purpose with them. In. the fight which 
Johnson made in his own strong and ex- 
treme fashion he was not radical. What 
he actually brought to the surface was 
the naturally conservative temper of the 
American people on the issue. This was 
clear in the attitude of the great perspir- 
ing masses of visitors who were in fhieas 
on the trail of the delegates. I spent one 
evening following around the fine Colum- 
bus Glee Club as they sang to the enor- 
mous audiences everywhere. “ America 
First!” was the burden of their song. 
And the response was instant and over- 
whelming. 

Oh, Wilson went over the ocean, 

Yes, Wilson went over the sea. 
It seems he conceived a big notion 
That boss of the world he would be. 
He hobnobbed with English and French- 
men 
Italians and Greeks and Chinese, 
But he made no great hit with the 
trenchmen 
Who tought while he talked at his 
ease. 
He says that our Lodge is pro-German 
Because he won’t sign on the line. 
He treated them [the Senate | worse than 
the vermin 
That still live just over the Rhine. 


His henchmen took hold of the railways. 
They ran them, yes, into the _ ; 


They’ve wrecked everything but the 
roadway, 
And they’ve left most of that lying 
around. 


And then the chorus, in which thousands 
joined : 
Wake up, wake up, |! attend 
To your work in America! |! 
Wake up, wake up, your job’s 
In your own U.S. A! 
Of course it is a matter of emphasis. 
But it seems to me, after trying to catch 
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the temper of the country at this Conven- 
tion, that the Republicans have all the 
best of it in interpreting the mind of the 
great majority of the plain people of 
America. As for the League and the 
Treaty, the people distrust them both. 
They want a new start and a new deal. 
And it is not selfishness either. Their 
desire for aloofness is at heart a desire to 
protect their moral leadership and their 
immeasurable power for permanent good 
in international affairs. 

You have got to give to the so-called 
Senate irreconcilables like Brandegee and 
Borah, and the Johnson candidacy, credit, 
not so much for the final harmonization 
of sentiment among the Republicans of 
the country, which has come naturally 
through the gathering of the Convention, 
but for arousing the consciousness of all 
by vigorous and radical presentment, so 
that a sound National opinion emerges. 
And you must give credit to the quiet 
foresight of the gifted National Chairman, 
Will Hays, who obtained a month ago 
from Elihu Root, before Mr. Root sailed 
for Europe to assist in the re-establishing 
of the judicial machinery of internation- 
alism, a statement of conciliation which I 
am informed went into the platform 
“ without the dotting of an i or the cross- 
ing of a t.” 

When the vast crowds went wild over 
the soulful sentiment of ** America First !” 
the Columbus Glee Club, evidently hav- 
ing in mind the chaotic and deplorable 
condition of Europe, sang playfully, with 
great gusto, this encore : 

The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling for 

you, but not for me. 
I am confident that the Republicans have 
interpreted in this plank in their platform 
the deep-down feeling of America, and 
that this is to be the rock-bottom issue of 
the campaign. 

Among the issues next in importance 


to the League and the Treaty, the Con- 
vention was vitally concerned with and 
seemed to sense the sanity of the plank 
on industrial relations. No ordinary con- 
vention committee ever produced that 
outgiving, with its conservative but fine 
social and economic distinction between 
the general right to strike and bargain 
collectively and the lack of right to strike 
against the Government or upon public 
utilities. But full force and consideration 
are given to the need of safeguarding the 
employees of the Government by impartial 
tribunal, and of safeguarding the employ- 
ees of public utilities by tribunals of in- 
vestigation and public information, hav- 
ing moral, but not legal, binding power. 
This provision and many other good ones 
in the Republican platform are the out- 
growth of the foresight of the aforesaid 
National Chairman, Will Hays, who long 
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ago began ample preparation for the 
platform ordeal. 

This Convention has a perfectly unholy 
horror of the Wilson Administration and 
of Government ownership and operation. 
A delegate from Wisconsin named Gross 
read a solitaire minority report from the 
Committee on Resolutions, most of which 
was too strong meat for the Convention ; 
but when Gross got to the point where 
he called upon the Federal Government 
to take over and run the stock-yards of 
the country, a howl of perfectly fanatical 
derision went up on all sides. A big red- 
necked fellow not far from me threw his 
head back in the attitude of an enraged 
animal and shouted over the bedlam of 
confusion: “ Socialist, Anarchist, Bolsh- 
evist—eliminate him, Mr. Lodge!” I 
guess he was right about it, at that. Not 
only was the presentation of the delegate 
from Wisconsin raspingly La Follettian 
in its manner and spirit, but the experi- 
ence of the country with Government 
operation on a large scale during the war 
has been so depressing that I am quite 
sure the National reaction would not now 
be very different from that of the fierce 
red-necked opponent who pierced the 
heat-laden air of the Coliseum with his 
fanatic ery. 

The Mexican plank is rather long and 
involved, but pleased the Convention as 
squarely taking issue with the inert: and 
indecisive diplomacy of Wilson. New 
leaders have had a hand in a number of 
the new declarations, and the mark of the 
new era is over the whole platform. Old 
Roosevelt lieutenants, like United States 
Senator Medill McCormick, of Illinois, 
and William Allen White, of Kansas, 
have been in at the killing of the old- 
time platitudes. Medill MeCormick’s offi- 
cial place has made him very effective on 
the inside of the works generally. Several 
terrible amateurs are slowly edging out 
the old professionals. Four years from 
now the old professionals will be almost 
altogether gone. A very cautious protec- 
tive tariff plank of not above seventy 
words; think of that in a Republican 
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platform! And no bonus or pension pro- 
visions! And no more Palmer-Sweet 
repression! ‘“ We demand that every 
American citizen shall enjoy the ancient 
Constitutional right of free speech, free 
press, and free assembly, and the no less 
sacred right of the qualified voter to be 
represented by-those duly chosen ; but no 
man may advocate resistance to the law 
and no man may advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government.” 

After provision had been made by the 
Sub-Committee and passed by the Con- 
vention for the opening of trade relations 
with all countries with which we are at 
peace—which patently meant Soviet Rus- 
sia also—that vehement liberal, William 
Allen White, of Kansas, who was on the 
Committee, threw up his hand with the 
declaration : 

Probably in the next Soviet Ark that 
goes sailing down the harbor we shall see 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Resolutions sailing away to the Isle of 
Yap with Reed Smoot and Jim Watson 
and Bill Borah standing in tears on deck, 
clanking their chains and regretting the 
day when they issued such a revolutionary 
document as the Republican platform — 
which began by standing by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and ended in a prom- 
ise of Federal legislation for housing. 


The normal spirit of the Convention 
and the platform which arose out of the 
Convention were probably as liberal as 
the great bulk of the Republican party 
in the country will stand for in these rea- 
sonably cautious times of combined uncer- 
tainty and unrest. 

On the opening day, that fine type of 
what is best in Massachusetts, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, made some waspish thrusts 
at the President, and seemed to seek to 
consign both McAdoo and Hoover to the 
limbo of National impossibles when he 
said: “ Mr. Wilson and his dynasty, his 
heirs and assigns, or anybody that is his, 
anybody who with bent knee has served 
his purposes, must be driven from all 
control, from all influence upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

We still have McAdoo to reckon with 
at San Francisco and perhaps as a tower- 
ing fighting figure during the campaign, 
although it looks to me like Cox, of Ohio, 
if the Democrats have their wisdom teeth 


‘eut. Hoover found nowhere to lay his head 


at Chicago. He didn’t belong to “our 
guild” and he affronted the Republican 
regular spirit throughout the Nation 
when he asked for a Democratic Congress 
in 1918; at least that was the way the 
Convention reasoned. 

Neither Senator Lodge nor any one else 
could go too far in attacking the Presi- 
dent to suit the delegates ; or to suit some 
representative Democrats who were look- 
ing in on the Convention. At the close 
of the whole proceeding, one of the keen- 
est of these ventured rather frankly and 
brutally the belief that, if the President 
would resign or in any way pass out of 
the vision of [the country before election, 
the Democrats would have a chance to 
sweep the Nation with Cox, of Ohio, and 
Ambassador Davis as the ticket ! “ When 
Wilson went to Europe,” said Mr. Depew, 
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“the politicians and diplomats said to 
him, ‘ What do you want ? and he replied, 
‘I want a League of Nations, a heaven 
on earth, of which I shall be the Record- 
ing Angel ;’” and the roar of satisfied 
derision from the Convention was univer- 
sal. It is, at least in the short perspective 
of the present, one of the great tragedies 
of American history, but it is neverthe- 
less perfectly evident, that the President 
must look, if anywhere, a considerable 
distance into the future for vindication. 
He has it not now in the temper of his 
countrymen. 

Well, 1 have been down to the Con- 
vention again, and have seen the ticket 
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MRS. DOUGLAS ROBINSON (MR. ROOSEVELT’S SISTER) 
Mrs. Robinson seconded the nomination of 
General Wood 
nominated. Harding and Coolidge! Who 
would have guessed it? And yet I be- 
lieve it represents quite exactly the eco- 
nomic conservatism and “ law and order” 
temper of the Convention, and perhaps 
the underlying temper of the country. 
This latter remains to be seen. In the 
evening I sat in for a little while with two 
of the most astute politicians in the 
United States. They were impressively 
of the elder statesmen type. One of them 
was uneasy and the other was not. One 
of them raised the question if Harding 
were not too conservative and uncon- 
structive for the period immediately be- 
fore us. The other had no fears. “ Moral 
issues and idealisms are going to wait 
a while,” he said. ‘* The country has had 
its fill of them. Just now it doesn’t care 
a rap about these things compared with 
its desire to get industry back on a 
sound basis and to have economic liveli- 
hood made more secure. And the coun- 
try, including large numbers of con- 
servative Democrats, is going to take to 
Harding and the Republican policies like 
a duck to water.”’ So there you are. One 
reads in the newspapers and magazines 
a great deal about radical America. This 
Convention believes that America is fast 
growing conservative, and for the time 
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being has put its purely moral idealisms 
on the shelf. 

It all depends upon what that irre- 
sistibly dynamic Roosevelt psychology in 
the American electorate decides to do. 
Roosevelt permanently broke the party 
habit of the Republicans of the Nation. 
The difference between a personal and a 
party habit is that the former rather 
easily regains its equilibrium, but the 
latter never does. Once you break from 
the dead level of National party habit, the 
great mass never gets safely back into it 
again. Certainly this Convention is the 
nadir of that tremendous gathering of 
the idealism of America which met in 
Chicago in August of 1912 and packed 
this same Coliseum with representative 
men and women from every corner of 
the Nation, who sang, so that the thunder 
of it was heard in every hamlet of the 
United States : 


In thee we hail a leader just, 

In thee repose a sacred trust 

To crush the powers of greed and lust, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt ! 


Thou wilt not yield corruption’s toll, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt ! 

Thou wilt not crook to its control, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt ! 

So let the waves of malice roll, 

They cannot swerve thy fearless soul, 

They cannot keep thee from the goal, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt ! 


If this Roosevelt psychology takes the 
view of my second elder statesman re- 
ferred to above, and hits the conservative 
trail for-this campaign, all will go well 
with the Republicans. 

I suppose I ought to describe the 
“ color” of the Convention. It did not 
have much, and for several days not any, 
except the wonderfully arranged Amer- 
ican flags which gloriously graced every 
steel girder and rafter of the mighty 
building. It certainly was hard to get 
that crowd to sing well. The powerful- 
lunged chorus leader from Massachusetts 
tried his best with his ‘* Now everybody 
bring out the yah in “Glory, glory, 
hallelu-yah /” And everybody _ tried, 
and it was pretty good, but it did not 
last. Things were too serious or uncertain 
or hot or something. Of course conserva- 
tives are not enthusiasts, anyway. Per- 
haps that was it. But towards the end, 
just let everybody remember that the 
crowds and the steaming heat and the 
blaring bands and the marching stand- 
ards and the howling dervishes were all 
there, as at every other Convention that 
you ever attended or ever read about. 
The Convention leopard will never change 
its characteristic spots. 

The first and seconding speeches of 
nomination were many in number but 
few in real quality. The old Blaine- 
Conkling days of oratorical orgy are the 


= faintest possible memory. Former Gov- 
ernor Willis, of Ohio, when he offered 


the name of Harding, in voice and elo- 
quence suggested best the recollection of 
the olden time. Two of the women 
speakers had it all over most of the men, 
incomparably the finest being the gem of 
aspeech by Theodore Roosevelt’s sister, 
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Mrs. Robinson, in presenting Leonard 
Wood. Senator Lodge said afterward 
that it was the only convention speech he 
ever heard which might have changed 
votes. There was a great wave of ap- 
plause for ‘* Teddy’s sister,” and her voice 
rang clear and strong through the great 
structure as she began: “ I can voice the 
feelings of thousands of American moth- 
ers when I say that the foresight of 
Leonard Wood made of their sons fight- 
ing machines instead of cannon fodder.” 
And by and by she said: “ No one need 
tell me that had Leonard Wood or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt been in the White House 
they would have delayed in playing the 
tune by which the Germans would have 
marched back through Belgium. We 
want not the man who waits for the 
psychological moment ; we want the man 
who makes the psychological moment.” 

Johnson, of California, would not be 
named by this Convention if he were 
sponsored by St. Peter or the Angel 
Gabriel, but his spokesman, Wheeler, of 
San Francisco, certainly rubbed lemon 
on the raw spots just the same. 

“The great middle class of the Na- 
tion,” said he, “hold the balance of 
power, and they will not‘stand for a re- 
actionary Administration. It may be 
that our near-officer class, the captains 
of industry, the disbursing officials of 
the primary army, the colonels of the 
commissary who advance the sinews of 
war, would prefer a military leader. But 
I am here to say for the rank and file of 
the. Republican party that ‘the plain 
Yanks who fill the ranks that have the 
votes’ are calling for the son of Cali- 
fornia.” 

And again in the same daring raucous 
tenor : 
My fellow-Americans, the hour has 
struck, the time has come to scourge the 
last of the bosses from this great temple 
of the Republican party. Men of the 
South, if it be true that there are among 
you hand-picked delegates who have for- 
gotten the obligation that they, of: all 
men, owe to the flag of freedom ; men of 
the North, if it be true that there are in 
ae ranks political slaves who are being 
ashed into line by the blacksnake of 
some party Legree, tell them that they 
hold within themselves the power to 
strike the shackles from their own limbs. 
Given the candidacy personnel which 
the “ regular” conservative mind of the 
Convention could bring itself to consider, 
given the existing factors in the problem 
of nominees, and there was no natural 
solution except Harding. If Penrose and 
the rest of the group of Senatorial con- 
ferees saw it months ago, as has been 
intimated, then they displayed remark- 
able prescience. And, by the way, that 
#irring and thought-provoking Columbus 

lee Club was always singing about 
Harding, wasn’t it? Maybe Penrose and 
the Senatorial group were tempting us 
thitherward all the time, after all! I am 
satisfied that General Wood could not 
have gone over, in any event. There were 
too many errors of management and too 
much friction developed along the road. 
And the money scandal prevented Low- 
den. Nobody charged him with com- 
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plicity, but he had politically wayward 
agents. Those Missouri delegates with 
$2,500 apiece in the bank which they 
did not use but which was to be returned 
if Lowden were nominated—or was it if 
he was not nominated ?—they did the 
business. And the Rev. Mr. Venable, 
colored, who took $300 for expenses to 
visit the colored convention and to go up 
and see the Big Chief at Springfield—he 
had a part init too. Lowden would have 
done as well as Harding if it were not for 
these and similar unhappy incidents. But 
not even the great conservative property 
interests which hovered near and had 
much at stake in the outcome of the 
Convention were willing to take the risk 
of the outcome of this particular piece of 
scandalmongering, as it might have been 
manipulated by the Democrats in the 
campaign. Neither Johnson nor Hoover 
fitted the Convention psychology at all 
or would have if it had remained in ses- 
sion all summer. And so all roads pointed 
to Ohio and Harding. The conclusion 
seemed necessary and spontaneous. 
Harding is from Ohio, with six Presi- 
dents to her credit already, standing next 
to Virginia. Ohio is very much needed in 
the Republican column, and is doubtful 
politically ; very much so, if her Gov- 
ernor Cox is nominated for President by 
the Democrats. Harding has the reputa- 
tion of human kindliness and makes few 
enemies. In economics he has reached the 
benevolent capitalist stage, which is not a 
bad stage. Above all things, Harding is 
unquestionably conservative, and there- 
fore is supposed by this Convention to fit 
far more exactly the temper of the time 
than Johnson, for example. And still 
farther, above all things, Harding belongs 
to the Senatorial group in Washington 
which is running Republican polities just 
now. Senatorial cabal, some here call it. I 
don’t. Itis the best and only power group 
which the Republicans have developed in 
the Nation leading up to this Convention. 
What has happened with respect to this 
nomination and with respect to the fun- 
damental issues of foreign policy promul- 
gated by this Convention is that we prac- 
tically return to the early days of the Con- 
ase caucus and its influence in 
‘ational affairs. A strong Senatorial 


‘group, made up of men like Brandegee 


of Connecticut, Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Watson of Indiana, Reed Smoot of 
Utah, Wadsworth of New York, Borah 
of Idaho, Johnson of California, McCor- 
mick of Illinois, and others like them, 
have been the controlling mentalities in 
Republican National affairs for some 
time, and they naturally dominate the 
Convention, first in determining its policy 
and second in determining its candidate. 
They are the naturally strong men of the 
party in this period, and what they think 
determines what goes. And they have 
certainly put their own kind on guard. 
The Presidential candidate is a Senator ; 
the temporary and permanent Chairman 
of the Platform Committee is a Senator ; 
the Blackstone Conferees in Room 404 
on the hot, murky dawn of Saturday 
morning were mostly Senators, and so on 





and so on. Well, power usually goes in 
this world to those who know what they 
want and who are willing to fight for it. 
The “irreconcilable” element in the 
Senatorial group made the foreign policy 
of the platform, and the rest of them made 
the candidate, and they did no violence to 
the convictions of the Convention either. 

Harding and Coolidge! Coolidge was 
the certain, surely spontaneous phenom- 
enon of the Convention. Coolidge will 
add great middle-class strength to the 
ticket throughout the Nation. He will be 
generally regarded by the country, I 
think, as a pre-eminently safe man for 
the emergency of the decease of the 
President, which makes me think of a 
remark which a very close friend of Coo- 
lidge made to me. He said: “If Cal Coo- 
lidge were nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, I wouldn’t take the Presidency for 
a hundred million dollars.” And I said, 
“ Why?” and he said, “ [ would die in a 
little while. Coolidge has always been so 
lucky politically. Everything comes along 
to him ina most uncanny and mysterious 
way. Excuse me from the Presidency 


with him in the vice-regal chair.” 


In spite of its conservatism, this would 
have been Roosevelt’s Convention if he 
had lived. His spirit hovered about, as it 
was. The impartial and high-minded con- 
sideration given the great number of 
contests before the National Committee, 
and the moral revulsion against the 
doings of the agents of candidates in 
Missouri and the South—the whole Con- 
vention looked upon this in a far different 
light than in 1912, when anything went 
short of murder. And in this and all 
other matters of moral integrity in Amer- 
ica the Roosevelt influence is just begin- 
ning to wax and not wane. 

Would this Convention have accepted 
Roosevelt for President if he had been 
alive? Yes, gratefully, on bended knee. 
The most stupid reactionary has learned 
at last that Roosevelt was the great con- 
servative. If doubt and fear had listened 
to him ten years ago, the conservative 
property interests of America would have 
been saved billions of wasted wealth and 
the world a major part of its recent long 
agony. All Roosevelt was after was the 
social, economic, and moral preparation 
of his beloved country against the class 
cleavage which he foresaw was about to 
overspread the world, and which has now 
nearly overspread the world. 

The Convention was conservative, be- 
lieving that America is conservative. 
Harding is conservative, Roosevelt was 
the great conservative. What Chicago 
lacked was Roosevelt. In him conserva- 
tism became matchless power and progress 
for America. Some day, but not yet, a 
Republican National Convention will, as 
one voice, call in spirit to that great 
leader, as his followers called in 1912: 

Come to thine own heroic throng, 
That stalks with liberty along, 

And ring thy dauntless slogan song, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt ! 


Then, and not tili then, will Republican 
conservatism become inspiration. 
Chicago, June 12, 1920. 
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NIGGER HEABEN 


BY LOUISE AYRES 


I 
Ah ain’t afeard, Lawd, for to go way down 
Aw lay in mah straight, hard bed. 
De earth am neighborly, bein’ black, 
An’ kindly to mah head. 


II 
Ah ain’t afeard, Lawd, for to lay me down 
An’ sleep mali las’ long sleep, 
For de walls o’ mah dreams am mostways hung 
Wid pichers ah likes to keep. 


I 
Ah ain’t afeard, Lawd, for to dream mah dreams, 
Nor afeard o’ de years Ah’ll take. 
Ah’s tellin’ de troof wen Ah tells you, Lawd, 
Ah’s on’y afeard to wake. 


IV 
Ah ain't afeard, Lawd, Ah ain't afeard, Lawd, 
Ah ain't afeard, Lawd, not me ! 
Ah’ll sleep mah sleep an’ dream mah dreams 
Ef yow ll let me wake by Galilee Lake 
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Vv 
Ah don’t wants to wake in nigger heaben, Lawd, 
Settin’ in de ver’ las’ row, 
Wid de white folkses actin’ de same as here, 
Runnin’ de whole o’ de show, 

VI 
Sprawlin’ in de box office, big as brass, 
Takin’ mah money wid sco’n, 
Givin’ me de favor o’ climbin’ de stairs 
Twell Ah wisht Ah hain’t ben bo’n. 

Vil 
Listen to me, Lawd, ef you'll be so kin’— 
No golden stairs f’r me. 
Ah wants mah chanct to walk right in 
An’ know dat de seats am free. 


Vill 
Ah ain't afeard, Lawd, Ah ain’t afeard, Lawd, 
Ah ain't afeard, Lawd, to die. 
Ah’'ll sleep mah sleep an’? wake on time 
Ef yowll cut out de stairs, jes’ pairs upon pairs, 
A-climbiw’ aw a-climbin’ 
Aw a-climbin’ an’ a-climbin’, 


W’ere de worl’ will be happy, jes’ as happy as cn be. 


KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


A-climbiv’ "way up in de sky! 


WANTED, — MORE CAPITALISTS 


HE remedy for capitalism is—Multi- 
ply the capitalists. 

Before the reader turns from 
this article with impatience let him con- 
sider the following definitions taken from 
the Century Dictionary : 

Capital: “ All forms of wealth em- 
ployed as means of further production.” 
Capitalism: “The concentration or 
massing of capital in the hands of a 
few.” 
Capitalist : “ One who owns capital.” 
My thesis, then, is this: The remedy 
for the concentration of capital in the 
hands of a few is the distribution of capital 
among an increased and increasing num- 
ber of capitalists. The Bolshevik wishes 
to destroy capitalists, I wish to multiply 
them. The Bolshevik wishes to carry 
forward the concentration of capital until 
it shall all be concentrated in the hands 
of a single owner—the State, and that 
State under the control ofa single dictator. 
I wish to destroy concentration of capital 
by a process of distribution until the work- 
ers—brain workers and hand workers— 
shall as individuals own all the capital; 
that is, all the means of producing wealth. 
In this philosophy there is nothing new. 
The Century Dictionary makes this clear 
by a quotation from William Stanley 


Jevons (1835-82): “I wish to see work- 
men becoming by degrees their own 
capitalists—sharers in all the profits and 
all the advantages which capital confers.” 

In the eighteenth century political power 
was concentrated in the hands of a few. 
Political leaders remain; but political aris- 
tocracy is being destroyed by distributing 
the political power among all the people. 

In the eighteenth century education 
was conducted for the purpose of devel- 
oping an educated class. Educational 
leaders still remain; but the educaiional 
aristocracy has been destroyed by pro- 
viding for the education of all the people. 

In the nineteenth century a capitalistic 
aristocracy was built up by the concen- 
tration of capital in the hands of a few. 
The remedy for capitalism is such a proc- 
ess of distribution of the products of 
industry that all the people shall become 
sharers in the power and the profits of 
-apitalism—that is, in that form of wealth 
which is produced by industry and is 
employed in processes of industry. 

So long as a few men possess the polit- 
ical power and the many are governed by 
them there will be a political aristocracy. 
So long as a few men are educated and 
the mass is left in ignorance there will 
be an educational aristocracy. So long 


as a few own all the tools and im- 
plements of industry and the many de- 
pend on the use of those tools for pur- 
suing their industry there will be a 
capitalistic aristocracy. The remedy for 
political aristocracy is the distribution #f 
political power. The remedy for eduga- 
tional aristocracy is the distribution @f 
intelligence. The remedy for aristocraéy 
of wealth is the distribution of capital. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that 
while the Socialists of various schools are 
discussing plans for destroying capitalism 
by destroying the capitalists, life is multi- 
plying the capitalists, distributing the 
capital, and so gradually destroying capi- 
talism. 

In the reign of Henry VIII the richest 
and best lands of England were largely 
in possession of the Church; they were 
confiscated and passed into the hands of 
the nobility; and now by a process of 
land taxation they are gradually being 
broken up into smaller holdings. In 
France one result of the French Revolu- 
tion was the breaking up of land monop- 
olies and the distribution of the land 
among peasant proprietors. In Russia the 
same process is now taking place, and 
Bolshevism, which, as defined by Lenine, 
included the nationalization of all the 
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land, is meeting an insuperable obstacle 
in the passionate desire of the peasant 
population for peasant ownership. In the 
United States the Homestead Bill enacted 
‘during the Civil War secured the distri- 
bution of the agricultural lands of this 
country among the farmers who culti- 
vated them, and the industrial recon- 
struction which followed the Civil War 
brought about a breaking up of the great 
plantations in the South and their grad- 
ual division into small holdings cultivated 
by the owners. The mines, oil wells, for- 
ests, and water powers are still largely 
private property; but the conservation 
movement, steadily though slowly grow- 
ing in strength, is essentially a movement 
to bring these sources of wealth under 
the control of the Nation and their use 
for the Nation’s welfare. During the last 


half-century dividends, which are the re- 


wards paid to capital, have been dimin- 
ished and wages, which are the rewards 
paid to labor, have increased; although 
as yet these revolutionary forces, working 
secretly but irresistibly, have had little 
effect on salaries. The provision which 
has made it almost as easy to deposit 
savings in a post. office as to mail a letter 
has increased the deposits in the savings 
banks and promoted in the country the 
habit of accumulating money for employ- 
ment in industry; and the prohibition 
movement has done something and prom- 
ises to do more to prevent the waste in 
what is at best a doubtful luxury of 
money which, saved and rightfully em- 
es makes its owner a capitalist. 
ndustrial education, which has come into 
existence during the last half-century, has 
greatly enhanced the wealth-producing 
power of the workers. Nature will do 
our drudgery for us, and the uneducated 
hand worker has therefore in nature a 
competitor whose power it is impossible 
to rival. A man whose only tool is his 
shovel and whose only intelligence is how 
to use it cannot well compete with a 
steam shovel. But nature never does 
brain work, and industrial education is 
increasing, to an extent impossible to esti- 
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mate, the producing power of the laborer. 
Corporations have been invented and 
developed. Their powers have been some- 
times foolishly and sometimes dishonestly 
employed. Nevertheless the corporation 
is a modern contrivance by which a great 
number of small capitalists can combine 
their capital, put it into the hands of 
skilled and intelligent administrators, 
and share the profits which come from 
the efficient use of a great mass of 
money. 

When during the war the Secretary of 
the Treasury desired to secure money for 
the Nation with which to carry that war 
on, he appealed not to the bankers—that 
is, to the few who controlled accumulated 
capital ; but to the people—that is, to the 
owners of small capital all over the coun- 
try; and his appeal was not in vain. At 
the end of the war there were over twenty- 
two million owners of Liberty Bonds— 
that is, more capitalists in America than 
families. The response which the people 
made to this appeal demonstrated not 
only the patriotism of the American peo- 
ple, but also the ability of the American 
people in every walk of life to loan out 
of their capital some money to be used in 
the Nation’s service. These loans were 
taken without any eonsiderable diminu- 
tion of the deposits made in the savings 
banks, and were accompanied in some 
cases by a notable increase in these de- 

sits. Christmas clubs were organized 
in connection with local National banks. 
The cashier of the National bank in the 
town where [ live reports to me that the 
number of depositors in his Christmas 
Club was 542 and the subscriptions 
amounted to $16,146.98. The depositors 
in the savings banks throughout the 
country increased. In this town of Corn- 
wall there is a population of a little over 
five thousand and the number of deposi- 
tors in the savings banks is 1,371—that 
is, there are about as many depositors as 
there are families in the town. The total 
number of depositors in the savings 
banks of the United States is eleven 
million and a quarter, and during the last 





year of the war (1918) there was an in- 
crease of 12,540 depositors. How many 
Americans own stocks and bonds of vari- 
ous descriptions there are no statistics to 
tell; but the figures given in this para- 
graph are sufficient to indicate that there 
is in the United States a very large and 
increasing number of capitalists—that is, 
of men who possess more or less wealth 
employed in industry as a means of fur- 
ther production. 

Two systems of industry are proposed 
to the American people for adoption. 

One proposes to destroy capitalism by 
substituting for the despotism of capi- 
tal the despotism of the proletariat. It 
has been recently stated by Lenine in the 
following paragraph :! 

Any leader of Marx who fails to 
understand that so long as capitalist 
society exists every serious conflict be- 
tween the classes will eventuate either 
in an exclusive dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie or an exclusive dictatorship of 
the proletariat shows his incapacity to 
understand either the economic or the 
political reasoning of our great leader. 


The other plan proposes to destroy 
capitalism by making it possible for every 
intelligent, industrious, able-bodied citi- 
zen to become a capitalist. It is thus 
stated by Abraham Lincoln :? 


The prudent, penniness inner in 
the wend labors for wages while saves 
a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself, then labors on his own 
account another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. 
This, say its advocates, is free labor— 
the just and generous and prosperous 
system, which opens the way for all, 
gives hope to all, and energy and prog- 
ress and improvement of condition to 
all. If any continue through life in the 
condition of the hired alin it is not 
the fault of the system, but because of 
either a dependent nature which pre- 
fers it, or improvidence, folly, or singu- 
lar misfortune. 


What the choice of the American peo- 
ple between these two plans is cannot be 
doubted. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SO-CALLED JAPANESE PROBLEM 


BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


This article, intended for use in our Japanese Number, published Vanderlip has quite recently returned from Japan, and it was im- 


last week, reached us just too late to be included in that issue. Mr. 


of just what the Japanese problem is, 
the answers which would be obtained 
from various Americans would be widely 
different in character. To some the Japa- 
nese problem relates to immigration of 
Japanese into California. To others it is 
concerned with the restriction upon the 
ownership of land by those who are already 
there. As we move eastward from the 
Pacific Coast the answers would indicate 
that the Japanese problem relates to the 
pennnene and policy of the Japanese 
yovernment, particularly in respect to 
the extension of political influence, or to 


|: one asked for an incisive definition 


the gratification of territorial ambition on 
the continent of Asia. Some would define 
it as concerned with the evidence of harsh 
military administration in Korea. Others 
would indicate that the problem _particu- 
larly embraced the attempt of Japan to 
sueceed to all the rights that Germany 
had in the Province of Shantung, and to 
extend both political and economic influ- 
ence there. Others would find the field of 
the problem extended over the whole vast 
area of Siberia, from the Pacific to Lake 
Baikal; and would see in the movement 
there the stretching forth of a greedy 


hand aiming to add territory and economic 


possible for the article to reach us sooner.—THE Eprrors, 


opportunity to Japan’s sphere of influ- 
ence. Japanese action in reference to 
political control, railway ownership, and 
economic penetration in Mongolia and 
Manchuria would be indicated by some 
as forming an important phase of the 
Japanese problem. 
© my mind, there is a deeper Japanese 

problem than is indicated in any of the 
questions which are involved in the fore- 

1‘* The Third International : Its Placé in History.” 
Quoted from a Bolshevist (German) propaganda peri- 
odical, translated and republished in a recent number 
of ** Littell’s Living Age.” 

2** Addresses onl Letters of Abraham Lincoln,” 
vol, i, p. 581. 














Wide World Photos 
SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS SENATOR HIRAM W. JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Lodge, Chairman of the Convention, has just celebrated his Senator Johnson attracted great attention as the leader of a “‘personally 
seventieth birthday, but is as active and forceful as ever conducted ’’ campaign for the nomination 


(C) Underwood & Underwood International 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WILL H. HAYS (LEFT) AND THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
President Butler followed in the steps of another illustrious college presi- Mr. Hays is only about forty years old, but is a veteran in politics ; Colonel 
dent, but failed to secure the nomination Roosevelt inherits a great name and is showing himself worthy of it 


PROMINENT FIGURES AT THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC AGAINST GERMS—‘‘ YOU MUST COVER UP YOUR STOCK TO KEEP THE FLIES OFF!” 


The picture shows a Health Inspector warning a vender on the East Side that he must comply with the rules of the Health Department 





THESE HAPPY LITTLE DANCERS ARE MEMBERS OF A CLASS IN THE NORTH HARLEM COMMUNITY CLUB FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 


SUMMER IN NEW YORK CITY—CHILDREN DANCE AND FRUIT-DEALERS SWARM IN THE STREETS 
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From L. M. Nute, Portland, Maine 
THE NEW VIOLIN—JUST COMPLETED IN ITS MAKER’S 
NINETIETH YEAR 


This photograph, says the sender, is ‘‘ from one of your Maine friends who 

has been an Outlook subscriber for twenty years.”’ It shows the violin- 

maker with a violin in his hands which he has just finished and which has 

been made since his eighty-ninth birthday—'‘‘ the best one I ever made,” he 

considers it, ‘‘ on account of the material used and the great pains taken in 
its construction ”’ 

















From Mrs. Paul Baldwin, Baldwin, Louisiana 
NO SUGAR SHORTAGE HERE! 
This picture, says our correspondent, ‘‘ shows what sugar-cane will do with 
good cultivation and protection in a good year.’’ It was taken at the 
Baldwin Plantation, on Bayou Teche, Louisiana 

















From R. H. Killingsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
A SURVIVAL—A MULE-DRAWN STREET CAR IN PITTSBURGH 


This car, our informant states, has made a round trip from Twelfth to 

Thirtieth Street daily for seventeen years. It carries no passengers, and the 

driver cooks and eats his meals on the car. It makes the trip to hold the 
. company’s franchise on this route 




















From Ethel Van Cise, San Diego, Cal. 


A COMMUNITY “SING” IN BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO 


A free organ concert, according to the sender of this photograph, is held in this park every pleasant afternoon in the year, and is well attended both by 
residents and by visiting tourists 
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going international relations. Japan has 
a home problem of which all these mani- 
festations of international disturbance are 
but the inevitable outgrowth. That prob- 
lem is economic, as are most of the prob- 
lems of the world..Itis immediate, insistent, 
impelling. It has to do with the prospect 
of to-morrow’s dinner as presented to 
57,000,000 people. It cannot wait for 
solution. A formula must be quickly 
found, and if that formula does not fit 
every ideal of Western civilization those 
ideals must give way. 

I profoundly believe that there is in- 
herent in Japanese aims the deepest de- 
sire that the national conduct of Japan 
shall conform to Western ideals. Among 
the people with whom I have been con- 
ferring in Japan—and the number in- 
cluded not only great business leaders, 
but the men oceupying the highest politi- 
cal positions—there was an almost pa- 
thetic desire to make Japanese methods 
square with Western moral ideals. There 
was a humbleness of attitude in this 
respect, a desire for sympathy and guid- 
ance, that made one ashamed to remember 
how frequently the conduct of Western 
nations fails so to square with Western 
moral ideals. 

There was, toe, a spiritual quality in 
the minds of these men that would not 
be matched in groups drawn from similar 
stations in many of the great nations of 
the West. It may be answered that 
spiritual aims amount to little if they are 
not embodied in daily practice. I am not 
sure that that is a fair answer. I believe 
that there is more ground for hopefulness 
in the outlook for a nation when there are 
high spiritual aims in the minds of the 
men most largely responsible for the 
course of national life, even if there are 
lapses of conduct irreconcilable with 
those aims, than is the case where a 
people are materialistic, even though the 
conduct of such people, shaped by the 
curb of long precedence and wider inter- 
national experience, is in its outward 
aspects open to less criticism. 

The fundamental Japanese problem, 
out of which all other Japanese problems 
in which other nations are interested 
grow, is the immediate one of the food 
supply of a rapidly increasing population. 
The Japanese nation is confined to a 
comparatively small group of islands, 
mountainous in character, with not over 
ten or twelve per cent of the area capable 
of agricultural development. Fifty years 
ago the population of Japan was less 
than 33,000,000. To-day it is more than 
57,000,000. There has been an increase 
in these five decades of more than seventy- 
five per cent; but there has been no in- 
crease in the arable land of the country. 
Agriculture is carried on with an as- 
tounding intensity. Mountain foothills 
are terraced to their summit. Irrigating 
waters have been led, at an enormous 
expenditure of labor and with great 
ingenuity, over steep hillsides. Almost 
everything is done by hand labor and 
with what we would regard as crude ap- 
pliances. Where we sow fields of wheat 
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broadcast and harvest with self-binders, 
the Japanese on infinitesimal plots pre- 
pare the ground with infinite labor, plant 
the wheat in neat rows, remove every 
weed by hand, harvest with a sickle, and 
thresh out the grain as they did a thou- 
sand yearsago. This is not because their 
agricultural methods are backward, but 
because in these tiny fields, if the utmost 
possible results are to be secured, each 
field must be cultivated as we cultivate 
benches in a greenhouse. When all that 
is done, the nation is still short of food, 
and there are 600,000 additional mouths 
to feed each year. It is these 600,000 
additional mouths, it is these 57,000,000 
insistent stomachs, that make. up the 
true Japanese problem. 

Suppose we admit every charge that 
the most anti-J apanese-minded critics have 
to make. For the moment, let us agree 
that Japan is the Prussia of the East; 
that her diplomatic promises are unde- 
pendable ; that her Government is unre- 
sponsive to public opinion; that there is 
an ascendant military party impatient of 
and largely free from governmental con- 
trol; that she harbors great territorial 
ambition, and is seeking to impose her 
political will in that great region inhabited 
by 400,000,000 people from among whom 
almost all semblance of centralized govern- 
ment has disappeared. Suppose we admit 
that her military control of subject peo- 
ples has sometimes been brutal to a point 
of atrociousness; that some of her great 
commercial interests work hand in hand 
with the military organization to the end 
that they may secure preferential advan- 
tage and shut out the competition of 
other nations. I do not admit all of these 
charges. There are some that I believe 
are true, and many that I am confident 
are not true. But let us for the moment 
suppose that every current anti-Japanese 
allegation could be proved. Still there 
exists this fundamental Japanese problem 
—the problem of to-morrow’s dinner for 
57,000,000 people. 

The critics of Japan profess to stand 
on high moral ground. Frequently they 
inherently feel that they occupy a supe- 
rior place in civilization, and that they 
are dealing with racial inferiors. The 
United States and Canada have agreed 
that the Japanese must be given no out- 
let for their people on the North Ameri- 
can continent. With that conclusion I 
am myself in agreement, although I am 
far from being in agreement with some 
of the methods which have been used to 
bring about the end. These critics say 
further that Japan should not be per- 
mitted to extend her influence on the 
continent of Asia; that she has no right 
of domination over other people, and that, 
however the nations of the West may 
have played the game of territorial grab- 
bing in the past, Japan at least must not 
be permitted to play it in the future. 

ll these admonitions may be uttered 
in highly moral tones. Our new ethical 
discovery of the right of self-determination 
by all peoples, no matter how low their 
political system may have sunk, no mat- 


ter what injustices they may practice 
under their own weak, corrupt, and be- 
nighted governments, may continue to be 
insisted upon by people who have had 
little practical contact with the results of 
such political experiments. We may argue 
about the low ethical standards of the 
Orient, and believe that our own ideals, 
frequently ignored in our own actions, 
ought at least to be applied without com- 
promise when measuring political acts in 
the East. Still there remains the problem 
of to-morrow’s dinner in Japan. 

Is it not fair that the critics of Japan 
should be asked for a formula by which 
Japan may hope to solve this problem of 
a food supply for her 57,000,000 people ? 
She has been late in coming into the 
industrial game. When England, sixty 
years ago, had made a good start at world 
industrial supremacy—and remember that 
England had an ample supply of coal and 
iron as a foundation for her industrial 
achievements—Japan was blinking at the 
sight of a world that was new to her, with 
eyes dazzled and almost blinded by the 
brilliancy of an entirely novel system of 
Western politics, philosophy, science, and 
ethics. She was hampered by a language 
which almost no outsider succeeded in 
mastering, by a caligraphy that was but 
a series of pictures into which it is impos- 
sible freely to translate Western thought, 
by a feudalistic order of society entirely 
out of harmony with Western ideals of 
individualism, but gripping the nation 
through an undisturbed sway lasting 
more than a thousand years. She was in- 
troduced to Western ethical ideals that 
were new to her, but in practice she found 
that these new and strange neighbors 
spoke with cannon, demanded extra- 
territorial rights, compelled an inter- 
course which she had sought to avoid, set 
up their own courts to adjudicate differ- 
ences, applied rules of law of which she 
had never heard, and frequently showed 
an entire absence of relation between 
moral standards and national action. 

The whole subject is too vast for any 
attempt at discussion in the limits of a 

ine article. The one suggestion 
which I want to make is that to-day Japan 
must have commercial contact with the 
world or Japan must starve. Her true 
problem is how to feed her people. It is 
all very well for us of the West to lay 
down moral precepts for her guidance. 
The best minds in the nation are patheti- 
cally responsive to our admonitions, 
deeply earnest in their desire that the 
nation shall follow .a course which will 
gain for it the approval of the best of 
mankind ; and she asks of us what shall 
she do? It isa fair question. Before we 
judge too harshly any lapse from our 
ighest ideals, Japan is entitled to have 
our answer to her economic problem. If, 
before any person were permitted to make 
a public charge against Japan, he had to 
qualify for the position of critic by pro- 
posing a method by which Japan’s dinner 
plate may be even frugally supplied, the 
number of Japanese critics would not be 
large. 
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THE SQUARE PEG 


A SERIES OF SIX STORIES 


BY DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


phen Trent’s law office conveyed to 

the beholder much the same im- 
pression as a vacant house. It was per- 
fectly appointed for the transaction of 
much business, and yet it was clear that 
the business had not come. And the 
chance caller, if he happened to find the 
room occupied, was likely to see merely a 
tall young man in a gray suit sitting 
before a bare desk smoking his pipe and 
staring out of the window. 

This condition had endured while Med- 
ford had accustomed itself to the idea that 
Trent—who was a native son—was not 
cut quite to the pattern of other lawyers. 
Medford had expected him to be conven- 
tional ; to be the same sort of an attorney 
as his father and grandfather before him. 
When he had betrayed a tendency not 
merely to do the unusual, but actually to 
fly in the face of tradition, the city had 
been skeptical, almost hostile, and its dis- 
pleasure had taken the form of that com- 
plete neglect which is likely to be fatal 
to the prospects of a young lawyer. 
Trent’s income was sufficient to enable 
him to wait with fortitude. As weeks 
lengthened into months there developed 
and grew in the city a conviction that 
perhaps on some points Trent was right 
and Medford was wrong, that his attitude 
was not, after all, something which set him 
inalienably apart. 

He began to get business, but his cases 
were not of the usual sort. He had made 
it clear that, while he was just as able a 
lawyer as the next (as a man certainly 
should be after abandoning his native 
city for fourteen years while he got a 
thorough education), he was less inter- 
ested in the legal aspects of a case than 
the ethical issues involved. More than 
any other attorney at the local bar he 
seemed to feel the law a dangerous edged 
tool which was not to be brandished care- 
lessly and was to be wielded as the sur- 
on knife rather than the warrior’s 

jade. 

As a consequence the majority of his 
clients were men and women who weren’t 
quite sure whether or not they wanted to 
invoke the aid of the law, and who came 
to him for advice rather than for counsel. 
It was said that he discouraged more 
prospective cases than he accepted, and 
that the surest way of keeping out of 
court was to put your case in Trent’s 
hands. 

Timothy Eldredge, editor of the Med- 
ford “Telegram” and one of Trent’s 
ame friends, went even further than 
this. 

“ [’'m not sure,” he told Stephen, “ that 
you ought not to change the sign outside 
your office window. It’s misleading.” 


ie had been a time when Ste- 
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“ How so?” inquired Trent. 

“You advertise yourself an attorney- 
at-law,” answered Eldredge. “ You'd get 
nearer the truth if you professed to be 
an ethical adviser.” 

By the time he had been practicing for 
a year Trent had earned precisely two 
hundred and eighty-three dollars and 
some odd cents, but he had taught the 
community that he was as valuable a 
convenience as a medical specialist, and 
pretty well assured himself that the first 
would be the only really lean year he 
would have to endure. 

If Trent’s office had not existed, it is 
not quite clear just where Mr. Herbert 
Burleson would have gone for advice and 
help. Certainly there were almost no 
other lawyers in the city whom he could 
have consulted in all frankness, and yet 
he felt his situation desperate enough. 
No few men in his plight have been 
known to resort to violence. 

It was an invigorating day in early 
spring when Burleson entered Stephen’s 
office. He was one of those men exceed- 
ingly difficult to describe, because a pic- 
ture of him must prove a picture of a 
thousand others as well. Take any retail 
merchant of middle age from any city of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, assume a 
fair degree of intelligence, reasonable 
prosperity, a fair share of troubles, and a 
last year’s overcoat, and you have him. 
He was quite the last man in the world 
one would expect to see entering a law- 
yer’s office with a troubled brow. 

This was exactly Stephen’s feeling as 
he rose from his chair to greet his vis- 
itor. He could imagine no set of circum- 
stances which could possibly have in- 
volved Burleson in legal difficulties, nor 
could he think of any other reasons for a 
call from him. Burleson accepted the 
chair Trent offered him, folded his hands 
in his lap, and talked absent-mindedly 
about indifferent matters while Stephen 
watched him with no little curiosity. 


“ T’ve come to see what I can do about . 


Phillips,” Burleson: announced abruptly, 
quite unconscious that he interrupted the 
lawyer in the middle of a sentence. 

“ Phillips ?” Stephen repeated, doubt- 
fully. 

“ Yes. Tom Phillips.” 

“ You’ve had trouble of some sort with 
him ?” 

Burleson’s face hardened unpleasantly. 
It was a pleasant enough countenance, 
not designed for such expressions, and it 
looked peculiarly ugly. 

“‘T mean to,” he said, truculently. 

Stephen’s curiosity was no longer idle. 
Here promised the very sort of case he 
liked best. He turned slightly in his 
chair and rested his elbows on the desk. 


“I’m afraid you'll have to be a little 
more explicit, Mr. Burleson,” he said. 

For some seconds the man sat twisting 
his fingers together uncomfortably, his 
eyes on the floor, then he said, without 
looking up: 

“T’ve taken Tom Phillips’s dust and 
leavings all my life, and I’m tired of it. 
If the law won’t give me any help, it’s a 
rotten law.” 

Beneath the words Trent sensed a 
hatred of almost terrifying proportions— 
one of those emotions which has grown 
secretly for years until it amounts toa 
mania. 

The mere statement was surprising 
enough. He knew neither of the two 
men well, although for years he had 
bought his shoes of Burleson & Phillips 
whenever he had been long enough at 
home in Medford to need a new pair. 
Their store was only a few doors down 
Elm Street from the building in which 
his offices were situated, and had been 
there ever since he could remember. He 
had never heard the faintest rumor of 
trouble between the two men. 

‘“ [’m greatly surprised and very sorry 
to hear anything of this sort,” he said, 
cautiously. “I’m sure I hope the trouble 
between you can be adjusted without any 
unpleasantness.” 

“ It can’t,” Burleson retorted, sharply. 

“In that case,” suggested Stephen, 
“perhaps you'd better give me all the 
details at once.” 

Again Burleson seemed to have diffi- 
culty in finding words to express his de- 
sires. He rubbed one hand nervously 
along the arm of his chair and his gaze 
remained on the rug at his feet. 

“| want,” he said finally, “ to dissolve 
partnership.” 

Stephen waited a moment before 
speaking, realizing that the man before 
him must be handled as carefully as a 
nervous child. 

“T see,” he-said, slowly. “ Have you 
talked the matter over with Mr. Phillips?” 

6 ie.” 

“ Don’t you think it might be better 
to do that before coming to me?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Perhaps you're right. Do you mean 
that you fear Mr. Phillips would object 
to dissolving partnership?” 

* Of course he would. It would hurt the 
business.” 

“ Then why are you anxious to make 
such a move ?” 

“I don’t give a damn what happens to 
the business as long as it hurts him!” 
Burleson said, vindictively. 

Once more Stephen trod warily. He 
thought he began to understand the real 
issue, and realized at once that he had 
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never attempted to deal with a more 
delicate case. 

“ Before I say much about it I shall 
want to see the partnership agreement,” 
he said. 

Burleson reached into an inner pocket, 
drew out an envelope yellowed with age, 
and tossed it onto the desk. Stephen 
picked it up and drew out asingle folded 
sheet of paper. It was an ordinary part- 
nership agreement which his own father 
had drawn up in the same office more 
than a quarter of a century before. The 
clause which immediately caught his eye 
was one stating that the partnership 
could be dissolved only by mutual con- 
sent. 

“TI am very much afraid that your 
hands are tied unless Mr. Phillips feels as 
you do about the matter,” he said. 

“You mean that mutual consent 
clause ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

* | know it,” admitted Burleson. “ It 
was that brought me here. I guess I can 
make Tom come to time all right, but I 
‘ wanted to find out just how much I could 
do to make him agree with me.” 

“ I don’t quite understand.” 

“ Well, we’ve got to do one of three 
things. He'll have to buy me out, I'll 
have to buy him out, or we'll have to split. 
I want to buy him out and I haven’t got 
the money.” 

“You ought to have no difficulty in 
getting a loan.” 

“TI can get the loan all right, but Tom 
won’t sell. I want to make him sell, and 
the only way I can do that is to convince 
him that the business isn’t paying. He’s 
shrewd enough to know whether that’s 
true or not. I can’t fool him. [ can’t make 
him believe we’re losing money unless 
that’s actually the case. Now I want to 
know just how far | can go in that direc- 
tion and still keep the right side of the 
law ?” 

A man of less discernment than Trent 
would have made an end of the matter 
right there, would first have given the 
shoe-dealer a piece of his righteous indig- 
nation, and then turned him out of the 
office. As far as his immediate desire 
went Stephen would have preferred todo 
exactly that. But his habit of probing 
farther beneath the surface than cireum- 
stances seemed to justify made him curb 
his natural impulse and make another 
attempt to get to the bottom of Burle- 
son’s mind. He was a good enough judge 
of men and their emotions to be per- 
fectly sure that he could not dispose of 
Burleson’s case by calling him a scoundrel 
and turning him out of the office. 

“Of course you don’t mean that as it 
sounds, Mr. Burleson,” he said, quietly. 
“I don’t think you intend to insult me 
by asking me to advise you how you can 
come as close as possible to breaking the 
law without actually doing it, particularly 
as your confessed object is injuring a man 
who has been your partner in business 
for years. 

“ But I quite understand that some- 
thing extraordinary must have happened 
to make you feel as you do. I’ve been in 
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much the same fix myself, when it seemed 
to me that nothing but doing somebody a 
real and lasting injury would satisfy me. 
While I don’t in the least approve of the 
course you think you want to follow, I 
should like to say now that if you can 
convince me that your partner has done 
you an injustice which can be righted I'll 
do my best to help you, whether it’s 
through the courts or outside them. But I 
can’t possibly help you as I should like 
unless you tell me the whole story from 
start to finish.” 

The frank nature of this speech had 
the immediate effect of putting Burleson 
at his ease. His very attitude in the chair 
he occupied became less awkward and 
self-conscious ; he seemed to relax physi- 
cally and his face lost something of its 
harassed expression. At the same time he 
discovered the readiness of speech which 
had thus far eluded him. 

Without any further assistance from 
Trent he began to talk. The sound of his 
own voice and the relief of confessing 
feelings which had laid pent up within 
him for years made him forget everything 
except that he had at last found a sym- 
pathetic ear into which he could pour the 
story of his wrongs. 

What he had to say was nothing more 
or less than an involuntary admission that 
he lacked that degree of self-assertiveness 
which had characterized Thomas Phillips. 
Burleson was totally unconscious that 
he was making such a confession. He 
fancied that he was simply telling Trent 
with a wealth of detail how Tom had 
always had all the luck and he none of 
it; how the very things at which he 
had clutched frantically and vainly had 
seemed to fall into Phillips’s hands ; how 
from the very beginning complete happi- 
ness had kept out of his reach, and that 
nobody but his partner was to blame for it. 

It had begun almost with the forma- 
tion of business relations between them. 
They had both fallen in love with the 
same girl—and Tom Phillips had married 
her. Burleson had found another wife, 
and they had been perfectly happy, yet 
his love for her had never been sufficient 
to banish the thought of the greater hap- 
piness that might have been his had he 
married Katherine Lee. 

Everything else had gone the same 
way. They had had plenty of business 
troubles during the first days of the 


firm, and they had fallen heaviest upon 


Burleson. Phillips had made nothing of 
them, had appeared careless and indiffer- 
ent when they were on the verge of bank- 
ruptey and his partner was walking the 
floor of his room one sleepless night after 
another. And then a distant relative of 
Tom’s had died and left him five thousand 
dollars, enough to earry them through 
and set them on their feet. 

Year after year it had gone on in ex- 
actly the same fashion. Burleson was 
unable to cite a single case in which his 
own misfortunes had been due to any 
overt act of Phillips’s, and yet to his dis- 
torted view this seemed to be true. Tom 
had had everything he wanted; he had 
had almost nothing. There was no fair- 
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ness in it anywhere, and he meant to see 
that it was different in the future. 

“Why, just look at us now!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Any stranger coming into the 
store would think Tom was the boss and 
I was nothing but a clerk !” 

Trent did not for a moment realize thet 
the long recital was actually finished, that 
Burleson had finally talked himself out. 
When he did, he leaned back in his chair 
and nodded thoughtfully. 

“I think that I understand the whole 
thing fairly well,” he said, slowly. “I 
needn’t say that the law offers no solu- 
tion whatever; that if we try to make 
use of it we shall only be courting a great 
deal more trouble than we want. But I 
don’t say this to discourage you. I say it 
merely to caution you. I believe that 
there’s a solution for the trouble and that 
in time we sball hit upon it. But in mat- 
ters of this sort I have only one word of 
advice to people who come to me for help, 
and that is—Go slow!” 

“Thavs just what I don’t want,” de- 
clared Burleson. “I want something to 
happen, and happen in a hurry.” 

* Allright,” proposed Trent. “I prom- 
ise you to do everything in my power to 
hurry matters on condition that you'll 
agree to leave the whole business in my 
hands and to do nothing whatever on 
your own responsibility.” 

Burleson hesitated, but Trent’s sympa- 
thetic listening had not been without its 
effect. 

“That seems reasonable,” he decided. 
** How soon do you think you'll have any- 
thing to tell me ?” 

“In a few days at the outside,” Trent 
promised. “I'll phone you the minute I 
do.” 

After his client had gone Trent re- 
mained for a few moments staring 
thoughtfully out the open window, then 
left his office and walked down Elm 
Street. He entered the small shop kept 
by the old French tobacconist, Pierre 
Manton, nodded at the shopkeeper—a. 
huge bulk of a man with the mustache 
and imperial of a cuirassier of the First 
Empire—dropped onto a wooden bench 
on the other side of the room, and sat. 
there puffing at his pipe. 

Trent was the most frequent occupant. 
of that wooden bench. Between him and 
Manton there existed a very complete 
understanding. They shared many be- 
liefs and differed upon others, they 
played widely contrasted games of chess 
with great enjoyment, and Stephen had 
once stood between his friend and eject- 
ment proceedings. 

Very often he asked Manton’s opinion 
on questions which were perplexing him. 
He never betrayed professional confi- 
dence; his questions were always hypo- 
thet cal. He put one of them now. 

“Manton,” he asked suddenly, “ sup- 
pose that every day of your life you had 
been brought into contact with a human 
being who was just a little bit better man 
in every way than you were. Suppose that 
instead of recognizing the truth you had 
come to feel that life had just stacked 
the cards against you and in this chap’s 
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favor, that it was one gigantic piece of 
injustice, and that you meant to change 
it. What would you do?” 

“T should probably do nothing,” an- 
swered Manton, after a moment’s consid- 
eration. 

“ Nothing?” repeated Trent. ‘ That 
isn’t like you. Shouldn’t you even make 
an effort ?” 

“* Probably not, because I am a creature 
of too great prudence. For the one course 
open to me which could hold out any 
faint promise of satisfaction would be 
impossible for a man of my propensities. 
All that I could do would be to come into 
violent physical collision with this better 
man and thrash him within an inch of 
his life. And, as I say, I am by nature too 
cautious for such an outburst.” 

Trent looked at his friend with much 
satisfaction. 

“Our minds,” he said, “are flatter- 
ingly alike. I had reached just about the 
same conclusion while walking down here 
from my office. As far as I can see, you 
are entitled to half my retainer.” 

He waited three days. Then, instead of 
telephoning Burleson, he stopped his car 
in front of the shoe store one Saturday 
afternoon when the mild April breezes 
carried more than a hint of summer. 

“Tm going out for a round of golf,” 
he explained to Burleson. ‘“ Better come 
along, and we can talk things over.” 

“J don’t play golf,” answered the 
merchant. “Tom does enough of that 
for two.” 

“T know you don’t,” answered Stephen, 
“but it’s too fine a day for a stuffy office. 
You ean go round the course with me. 
The walk will do you good. Otherwise 
ow talk can wait till Monday morning, 
bocause I’ve no intention of losing my 
came.’ 

“It’s Saturday,” objected Burleson, 
looking uneasily around the store. “I 
ought to be here.” 

“Suit yourself,” answered Stephen, 
with apparent carelessness. 

* T’ll come,” surrendered Burleson with 
bad grace. 

As they drove the three miles to the 
country club Stephen talked steadily. 
His manner gave the impression that he 
had been making a careful and rather 
exhaustive study of the retail shoe busi- 
ness, whereas he had done nothing of the 
sort. He seemed to be advising his client 
to dissolve partnership and go into busi- 
ness for himself. 

“IT can’t see,” he said, “ why two good 
shoe houses shouldn’t sueceed in Medford 
just as well as one. And it struck me 
that it might be the best solution for your 
particular ease.” 

The idea did not seem to impress 
Burleson at all favorably. 

“ It’s perfectly possible,” Trent added 
with deliberate intent, “that you might 
in time get some of Phillips’s business.” 

Burleson brightened perceptibly, then 
turned gloomy again. 

“ Nochance,” he said, drearily. “ We've 
got the best location in town right now.” 

Burleson waited on the club-house 
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porch while Stephen changed. As they 
walked toward the first tee Trent asked : 

“ Know anything about the game ?” 

“ Not a thing. Always struck me as a 
silly business.” 

Trent grinned. 

“ That's what they all say,” he said as 
he addressed his ball. 

For perhaps a third of the distance 
around the course Mr. Burleson was 
frankly bored. Had Trent not provided 
him with better cigars than he usually 
smoked and the day not been of a sort to 
make even a misanthrope glad that there 
was yet some life in him, the thought of 
his neglected business would have made 
him very unhappy. 

Trent talked almost exclusively of golf. 
He dwelt at some length upon the un- 
questioned benefits of the game, particu- 
larly to those whose business was of a 
confining nature. 

“Now I should imagine that this golf 
will add five years to your partner’s life,” 
he suggested. 

“ He’s got a bad stomach,” Burleson 
said, almost spitefully.. 

“Not as bad as he would have if he 
didn’t put in all his Saturday afternoons 
and Sunday mornings out here,” answered 
Trent. 

Then he abandoned this angle of the 
subject and discussed the game’s techni- 
calities. He explained every shot as he 
made it, telling Burleson the object of 
every stroke, pointing out his own errors 
and successes. By the time they had 
reached the sixth hole the shoe-dealer’s 
interest had quickened slightly. 

“Take you long to learn?” he asked. 

“ Yes and no,” answered Trent, hiding 
a smile. “ You can acquire some skill in 
a very short time. But you never get it 
all learned. That’s the real beauty of 
it; you keep learning and you keep im- 
proving.” 

He paused to execute an approach shot 
requiring considerable skill and brought 
it off nicely. 

“ Mighty expensive, isn’t it?” Burleson 
asked 

“Not very,” answered Trent. “ And 
when you consider the amount it saves 
you in doctor’s bills it’s real economy.” 

Trent had played two holes of his sec- 
ond round (and no mention whatever had 
been made of the retail shoe business) 
when Burleson tottered a step nearer the 
inevitable plunge. 

** Looks easy,” he observed, insinuat- 
ingly. “ Looks as though almost any- 
body could do it.” 

With Machiavellian cunning, Trent 
waited fully ten minutes after this before 
he asked, innocently : 

“* Like to try a shot ?” 

Burleson glanced around him nervously. 

“ Why, I don’t mind,” he said. 

He took Stephen’s proffered iron, paid 
no attention whatever to the directions 
given him, swung with commendable zeal, 
and sent a bit of turf flying skyward. 

“Damn!” said Mr. Burleson. 

“ Fine!” applauded Stephen: “ If you’d 
used any other oath, I’d ot despaired 
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of you. That ‘damn’ proves you a born 
golfer. Now watch the way I swing.” 

Ten minutes later they retired to the 
practice ground the other side of the 
club-house, stopping only long enough to 
borrow a cap and a set of old clubs from 
the professional. It was nearly six o'clock 
when they came in to the showers, and 
Burleson was enjoying the first healthy 
fatigue he had experienced in years. 

They dined on one of the broad porches 
overlooking a little lake. Again their talk 
was all of the game. There came finally 
a pause, during which they enjoyed the 
first whiffs from their cigars. Then Bur- 
leson asked, abruptly : 

“Tom spends a lot of time out here, 
doesn’t he ?” 

** A good deal; yes.” 

“ Play much of a game ?” 

“T can’t say, exactly. I don’t think 
I’ve ever played a round with him. I be- 
lieve his handicap is eight.” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means that the best players in the 
club allow him eight strokes advantage a 
round.” 

“'That’s pretty high, isn’t it ?” 

*“* Rather.” 

A considerable pause, and then Burle- 
son said : 

“You know, I believe I might join. 
How do you go about it ?” 

“T’ll be only too glad to put your name 
up,” said Trent. “ There'll be no no dif- 
ficulty about it at all. Now about find- 
ing a location for your store— ” 

* Oh, never mind the store!” exclaimed 
Burleson. ‘ Will you help me pick out 
my clubs ?” 

It was on a Monday morning several 
weeks later that Burleson next entered 
his lawyer’s office. He was an altered- 
looking being. His eye was clearer, his 
figure straighter, and his nose had been 
burned to a vivid scarlet. 

“ Yesterday morning,” he announced 
before Trent had finished his greeting, 
“T went around with Tom. I made a 
ninety, and I beat him three up.” 

“You didn’t !” 

“T did, honor bright! You know, I 
believe I’m coming along. Do you think 
I might get in the eighties by August ?” 

Trent offered congratulations and en- 
couragement in the manner required 
among golfers. There came then a short 
pause, during which all of Burleson’s 
face became very much the color of his 
nose. 

* About that business I came to see 
you about a few weeks back,” he began, 
diffidently. “‘ You haven’t done anyth.ng, 
have you ?” 

“Not enough to commit us to any- 
thing,” answered Trent, trifling with the 
truth. 

“T’m glad of it,” Burleson said, hear- 
tily. “ You don’t need to give it another 
thought. I’ve dropped the idea. In fact, I 
don’t know just what put it into my head. 
Liver, I guess.” 

They shook hands a second time with 
even more fervor and a more thorough 
understanding than the first. 

















AN ULSTER REALIST’ 


BY LLOYD R. 


r WHE visit to this country of Mr. St. 
John Ervine, the novelist and dram- 
atist, coincides with the publication 

of his new novel, “'The Foolish Lovers.” 

Naturally there is suggested not only a 

review of this book but a discussion of Mr. 

Ervine’s work as a whole, and also of the 

trend and character of the production of 

the younger school of present-day Irish 
writers of novels and plays. 

The quickening of the spirit in Ire- 
land, which during the past thirty years 
has found expression in literature, the 
drama, a philological revival, and a 
profoundly significant social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, has in the quality 
and the content of its contribution to lit- 
erature experienced a transforming cycle 
of change. To appreciate its extent we 
have but to contrast the work produced by 
Irish writers in the first dawn of the lit- 
erary revival with that being produced to- 
day by the younger generation. The revival 
began with the writing of a few men who 
were eager to create a literature in English 
which would express the national con- 
sciousness of Ireland, which would firmly 
integrate Irish thought in its own peculiar 
cultural tradition, and thus release it from 
intellectual dependence upon England. Out 
of this desire for a spiritual regeneration 
came a body of literature almost exclu- 
sively preoccupied with Celtic tradition, 
folk-lore, and legend, expressing a view of 
life which dismisses the world of reality 
and dwells in a world of vision and imag- 
ination, and finding its most felicitous 
phrasing in symbols. 

The programme of a national literature 
received its most complete exposition in the 
critical writings of W. B. Yeats, and one of 
his most cherished ideals was the creation of 
a folk-theater for which plays would be writ- 
ten in the peasant idiom, an expression at 
once poetic and colloquial, and unspoiled 
by previous literary use. It was the con- 
scious cultivation of a literary style which 
led to the discovery of contemporary peas- 
ant life as the subject-matter of literature, 
a discovery which not only changed the 
entire art of the Irish literary renascence, 
but gave it the special content which is its 
most characteristic contribution to our 
literary experience. 

The younger Irish playwrights and nov- 
elists—St. John Ervine, Padraic Colum, 
T. C. Murray, “ Rutherford Mayne,” 
James Joyce, and many another—have 
concentrated their attention upon the life 
of to-day, the life of the peasantry, the 
townsmen, and the official classes; they 
are writing of it with a direct and austere 
realism, and their work is instinct with a 
fierce passion for spiritual and social devel- 
opment. “The young Irishman,” writes 
Mr. Ervine in his ineisive study of the 
Ulster movement, “wishes to make a 
drastic change in the state of Irish affairs. 
Wherever he looks in Ireland he finds in- 
ferior institutions, corrupt management, 
artificial divisions, an ignorant, prejudiced 
press, an uninstructed pedple, and a low 
level of subsistence. Wher he compares 
his country with England, he is humiliated 
by the difference between them. He feels 
that the greatest danger to Irish develop- 

'The Foolish Lovers. By St. John Greer Ervine. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 
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ment lies in the complacency and _ self- 
deception of the Irish people. It is not 
English tyranny which 1s Senge Ire- 
land, for there is no English tyranny now ; 
it is Irish blindness which is destroying it.” 
Such, in substance, is the attitude of the 
younger Irish writers toward Irish life. 
The tradition of “ Celticism ” finds no place 
in their work ; they are too exclusively pre- 
occupied with the problems of contempo- 
rary experience to have much concern with 
the Fianna or Cuchulain, Maeve or Deir- 
dre. But although superficially, at least, 
their work appears to have little in common 
with that of the earlier writers of the renas- 
cence, actually it is informed by the same 
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spirit, the same desire for a spiritually— 
not politically—independent Ireland, the 
same crusading impulsion toward the ideal. 
The note of protest and the note of rebuke 
are the two most significant characteristics 
of the work of the younger Irish writers. 
But the younger Irish writers are artists 
first and foremost and social reformers only 
by implication. 

The quality of the experience which has, 
caused this change in the subject-matter 
of contemporary Irish literature is evident 
in the work of St. John Ervine, who is 
perhaps the most representative of the 
realists. Although still a young man—he 
lacks three years of forty—Mr. Ervine has 
already published six plays, four novels, 
and a AF cwee of short stories, as well as a 
rarely acute interpretation of the economic 
and political situation and the spiritual 
forces which are to-day making for a more 
complete synthesis in Irish life. Mr. Ervine 
is a native of Belfast, the largest industrial 
center in Ireland, and the stronghold of 
the Ulster movement. When little more 
than a boy he went to England, and spent 
the early years of his manhood as a jour- 
nalist in London. During that period he 
contributed short stories and sketches 
to various periodicals, many of the best 
being later collected in a little volume, 
“ Eight o’Clock, and Other Studies,” pub- 
lished in 1912. About ten years ago he 
turned his attention to the theater, and 
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wrote in rapid succession “ The Magnan- 
imous Lover,” first produced at the Abbey 
Theater in Dublin in 1912; “ Mixed Mar- 
riage,” produced at the Abbey a year before 
his first play; “The Critics,’ produced 
at the Abbey in 1913; “ The Orangeman,” 
first produced in England and put on at 
the Abbey in 1914; “Jane Clegg,” first 
produced he Miss Horniman’s company at 
the Gaiety Theater, Manchester, in 1913 ; 
and “ John Ferguson,” published in 1915. 
For a short period Mr. Ervine was the 
director of the Abbey Theater. Mean- 
while he was also busy with prose fiction. 
His first novel, “ Mrs. Martin’s Man,” was 
published in 1914; the following year saw 
the publication of “ Alice and a Family,” 
a second novel, and a trenchant study of 
“ Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster Move- 
ment.” These books were followed in 
1917 by “Changing Winds;’ and his 
latest novel, “The Foolish Lovers,” has 
just been brought out in the United States. 

“The Foolish Lovers” exemplifies to a 
very high degree the special gifts which 
have made its author’s novels notable 
among recent fiction. Of these the most 
individual are a wistful appreciation of the 
ironic truth that the profound failures of 
life are made by those who have most 
obviously mek and a gentle humor 
which discovers to us the tendency of hu- 
man character to find in itself its own 
compensations. Mr. Ervine has something 
of Dickens’s love for people, particularly 
for those to whom life is a constant spirit- 
ual struggle, and he has a distinctive and 
native talent for interpreting with rare 
sympathy and with equally rare simplicity 
the homely, conventional folk who make 
up the bulk of every-day humanity. It is 
characters such as these that he puts before 
us in “The Foolish Lovers,” an Ulster 
family each member of which, with a sin- 
gle exception, finds spiritual fulfillment 
only in the sacrifice of his most cherished 
desire. But although the book is a study in 
the irony of circumstance, it is conceived 
in a vein of quiet humor. No more delight- 
fully tender description of a courtship is 
contained in recent fiction, nor any which 
so finely sets forth as that in “ The Foolish 
Lovers ” the unconscious humor of young 
love. ‘Equally delicate is his study of the 
two old bachelors, one of whom has failed 
in life because lack of courage prevented 
him from seeking in the world the adven- 
tures for which he sought refuge in books, 
and the other because his devotion to duty 
involved the sacrifice of his self-expression. 
And in this book Mr. Ervine has given us 
a keen analysis of the impulse of each 
generation to rebel against the compromise 
with circumstance made by its elders. 

St. John Ervine is chiefly concerned in 
both his plays and his novels with the 
great average middle class which lives, 
whether in town or country, a life char- 
acteristically its own. His chosen field is 
his native city of Belfast and the sur- 
rounding Ulster country, though he has 
dealt with equal success with London in 
“ Alice anda Family” and,more notably, in 
“ Jane Clegg;” and in “ Changing Winds ” 
and “The Foolish Lovers” he has finely 
contrasted Irish and English life. But 
Belfast and its immediate environs are the 
scene of “ Mrs. Martin’s Man,” of con- 
siderably more than half of “ Changing 
Winds” and “The Foolish Lovers,” of 
“ Mixed Marriage,” “The Magnanimous 
Lover,” “ The Orangeman,” and “John 
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Ferguson.” And this localization of 
interest is important because, broadl 
speaking, the atmosphere of Ulster life 
is vividly colored by an issue which, 
although commonly believed to have its 
basis in politics, is largely a question of 
creed and largely the seal of tra- 
ditional prejudices. Belfast is the center 
of Irish industrial life, and the farms of 
Ulster are productive ; for generations se- 
curity of tenure has made certain aspects 
of the agrarian problem unknown evils. 
And while the agricultural population of 
the south and west of Sad were living 
in a condition bordering upon economic 
dissolution, the bulk of the population of 
Ulster, composed of a compact group of 
agriculturists and industrial workers, hem 
had a fair measure of economic prosperity. 
The contrast in economic situation added 
fuel to the ingrained and—on both sides— 
bigoted prejudice which has made a politi- 
cal issue out of a difference in religious 
belief. This contrast, however, is bein 
gradually leveled away. The agricultura. 
population of the south and west of Ire- 
land has become prosperous because 
through the various land purchase acts it 
has become a population of peasant pro- 
prietors, and it shares with the agricultural 
population of Ulster the benefits of the co- 
operative movement in agriculture. So that 
to-day, as Mr. Ervine points out, “the 
farmer wants Home Rule because he is an 
Irishman ; the industrial worker wishes to 
maintain the Union because he is pro- 
foundly' afraid of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The fear of the Pope is the be- 
ginning and the end of the Belfast ‘man 
in the street’s’ objection to Home Rule. 
There are no politics in Ireland ; there are 
two religions.” 

Such, in brief, is the situation as it exists 
with the older generation of Irishmen, and 
the feeling is more intense in Ulster than 
elsewhere for the very good reason that 
the Protestant population of Ulster is a 
minority. The younger generation, how- 
ever, is greatly disposed to bury the issue ; 
Home Rule and Unionism are far more vital 
to such men as the late John Redmond 
and Sir Edward Carson than they are to 
the thinking young men of Belfast or 
Dublin. In fact, the only political issue 
which exists in Ireland to-day and which 
has any attraction for the younger genera- 
tion is that of complete separation, and 
this issue makes its appeal to the young 
radicals. Mr. Ervine’s novels and plays 
express, for the most part, the conflict 
between the attitudes of the two genera- 
tions ; it is the motivating force of “ Mixed 
Marriage,” in which a proposed intermar- 
riage provokes a bloody riot that prevents 
the success of a strike in which laborers of 
both faiths are striving to ameliorate their 
economic condition. It is the theme of 
“ The Orangeman,” in which Tom M’Clurg, 
refusing to march in the procession com- 
memorating the Battle of the Boyne, beat- 
ing the huge drum which his father has 
beat in a such procession for many 
years, puts his foot through the drum, 
furious at his father’s bullying. “I’m not 
an Orangeman,” says Tom, “and I never 
will be. If you think I’m going to bother 
my head about your ould Orange Lodges 
and your members of Parliament, talking 
their damned rot, you’re quaren mistaken. 
You would think at your age you would 
know better.” We find the same conflict 


of attitude in “ Changing Winds,” in which ° 


Mr. Quinn, perhaps the finest of Ervine’s 
gallery of portraits, a Protestant and an 
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Ulsterman, loves Ireland as deeply and 
disapproves of the English as cordially 
as any Nationalist. And in “Changing 
Winds” we have a composite picture of 
the best thought in Ireland to-day in all 
its varied currents, from the quixotic and 
idealistic revolutionists of 1916, MacDonagh 
and Pearse, who derived equally from the 
Gaelic revival and the first ideals of the 
literary renascence, to the spiritual pil- 
grimage of “,” the practical social 
philosophy of the co-operative movement, 
and the programme of economic ameliora- 
tion put forward by Sir Horace Plunkett 
and “ 7.” : 

In the final analysis, it is the economic 
and social idealists who have won the alle- 
giance of the young Irishmen. Perhaps 
their strength lies in the fact that behind 
the immediate and practical programme is 
a philosophy in which the spirit is released ; 
possibly it is because they offer the one in- 
tellectually tenable process by whith the 
regeneration of Irish life and the Irish 
mind may be accomplished. Ireland to-day 
is in an emotional and intellectual ferment, 
and it is this seething and crystallization 
which has found expression in the work of 
the realists, and specifically in the work of 
St. John Ervine. The reaction of his work 
to the life with which he deals, its princi- 
pal intellectual content, is a firm conviction 
that Ireland must accomplish her own re- 
generation, that Irishmen must prove them- 
selves capable of spiritual freedom. He is 
weary of the poets who are finding an escape 
from the immediate problems of life in the 
revival of a romantic tradition, he has no 
sympathy with the impractical separatist 
movement, and still less with petty poli- 
ticians like Sir Edward Carson and the old 
Nationalist party. “ We must be free,” he 
has written, “free from the bondage of 
history, free from the bondage of politics, 
free from the bondage of religion, and free 
from the bondage of our bellies! There 
are four Irishmen to be conquered and 
controlled : the Publican, the Priest, the 
Politician, and the Poet. ... We must 
kill the Publican, we must subdue the 
Priest, we must humiliate the Politician, 
and chasten the Poet.” 

Ervine’s work is an interpretation of 
what the younger men of Ireland are 
thinking and feeling to-day, of the prob- 
lems which they are facing, the pro- 
grammes to which they have given their 
allegiance, the solutions which they have 
accomplished. His literary method is 
that of the realist; his approach to 
life is singularly direct, and his interest 
lies rather in the mental experience of his 
characters in its relation to their environ- 
ment than in the purely external details of 
existence. In all of his novels St. John 
Ervine has made interesting the pro- 
saic and matter-of-fact life that he knows 
so well. He is a creator of characters that 
seem to possess their own lives, of which 
his plays and novels reveal only a part. 
Mrs. Martin, Jane Clegg, Gilbert Farlow, 
and, in “The Foolish Lovers,” Mrs. Mac- 
Dermot, a study of abiding mother love as 
poetic and as real as that of Mrs. Martin, 
and the two finely contrasted characters 
of Uncle Matthew, who lives only in the 
romance which he finds in literature, and 
Uncle William, who is deprived of self- 
expression by his devotion to his ideals of 
duty—these are characters not readily for- 
gotten, made out of the very warp and 
woof of life, tenderly wrought by one who 
possesses a deep insight into the soul of 
common humanity. Ervine treats life sim- 
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ply and impartially, with an impersonal 
attitude, but with a very great feeling for 
its beauty and its pathos. He conceives it 
as a continuous process, without beginning 
and without end, and in making the selec- 
tion demanded by art he chooses only a 
_— of departure and one of conclusion. 
te has great power in the building up of 
dialogue, an even greater ability to create 
dramatic situations, and a humor at times 
ambient, but more frequently ironic. 

A dramatist of unusual ability, St 
John Ervine is remarkable among con- 
temporary Irish writers for his mastery 
of the novel as a literary form. For 
the Irish literary renascence, significant 
as has been its contribution to other 
departments of literature, has produced 
few novelists of as conspicuous a talent as 
its poets and playwrights. Essentially, the 

ower of Ervine’s work lies in his vivid 
insight into the beauty and pathos, the 
romance, the humor, and the tragedy which 
enter into the common life of common men 
and women; the quality which influences 
in us an emotion of recognition, a feeling 
that the experience out of which he writes 
is shared by each of us. And there is a 
somewhat special value in his work as an 
interpretation of the ideals of the new 


Treland. 
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The Republican Convention 


N this issue The Outlook under several 
different headings gives an extended 
account of the Republican Convention 
at Chicago. Its ey will do well to 
read with great care these various articles. 

Are you surprised and disappointed at 
the nomination of Senator Harding? Tell 
why or why not. 

Which, in your opinion, was the most 
interesting personality in the Convention? 
One of my friends says, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson. Have you read her speech sec- 
onding General Wood’s nomination? If 
so, what do you think of her as a speech- 
maker? Note what Senator Lodge said 
about Mrs. Robinson’s speech. What do you 
think of public speaking by women, any way ? 

Does Senator Davenport in his article on 
another page show clearly that, to quote 
his own words, “from the Convention’s 
own point of view, Harding was an entirely 
natural choice and more or less of an inevi- 
table choice ” ? 

Mr. Davenport refers several times to 
“ Old Guardsmen.” What is the big differ- 
ence between a conservative and a reac- 
tionary? Are “Old Guardsmen ”’ conser- 
vatives, reactionaries, or both ? Would you 
call Senator Lodge himself an “Old 
Guardsman ” ? 

Have you read the Republican plat- 
form? If so, what do you think of its labor 
plank ? Do you think the Republicans “ pus- 
syfooted ” on prohibition ? 

There are those who say that the nomi- 
nation of Senator Harding shows that the 
Republican party has learned nothing 
from the 1912 bolt led by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Does his nomination indicate that 
this is so? Be sure that you think on all 
sides of this question before coming to a 
decision. 

What is the position taken by the Chi- 
cago Convention on the Treaty and the 
League of Nations? Was this position 
taken wisely? Tell whether you are or are 
not in accord with it. 

What, in your opinion, are the essential 
qualifications for the Presidency? In your 
opinion, does Senator Harding possess 
these qualifications ? 

There are those who believe that the 
result of the Republican National Conven- 
tion and conditions within the Democratic 
yarty show the necessity of a third party 
m America. Do you consider this good 
reasoning ? 

In determining for whom to vote for 
President next November what should in- 
fluence the voter most—party nominees as 
men, party platforms, or party records ? 

Is it, or is it not, too early for a voter 
already to have decided that he will or will 
not vote for Senator Harding for Presi- 
dent? Do you think intelligent and _patri- 
otic citizens should come to a decision on 
such an important matter hastily ? 

From reading this issue of ‘The Outlook 
are there indications that The Outlook has 


! These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 


and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tne Eprrors. 





made up its mind which party should be 
supported in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign? Point out sentences which seem to 
prove your answer. 


Wanted—More Capitalists 


Note that the writer of the questions in 
this weekly study of current affairs con- 
siders this topic, written about so lucidly 
by Dr. Abbott, an exceedingly important 
matter, a matter which all Americans, but 
young Americans in particular, should 
study with thoughtfulness. The funda- 
mental reason for this belief is the sound- 
ness and significance of the characteriza- 
tion of the American people made not long 
ago by Mr. Frank A. gprs who con- 
tributes an interesting article to this 
week’s Outlook. His characterization was 
that the American people are “a Nation 
of economic illiterates.” Of all things, that 
is what the people of a self-governing 
democracy should not be. 

Are you an economic illiterate? Help 
to prove that you are not by answering 
these questions: What is wealth? What 
are capital, wages, dividends, rent, interest ? 
Should land be distinguished from capital? 
Are buildings capital? Is fertilizer? To 
what economic class do the following 
belong: Weaving looms, a bank account, 
the reclaiming of arid lands, a pound of 
candy, a pair of shoes, a bushel of pota- 
toes, a plug of tobacco ? 

America has many richer people and 
more rich people now than it had in 1914. 
Is this a good thing for America? For the 
other nations ? 

Dr. Lyman Abbott is certainly not a 
Bolshevist. Is he a Socialist? Does he be- 
lieve in capitalism? Can you state his 
view of capitalists and why he believes we 
need more of them in three or four sen- 
tences ? 

How would you make clear to an indi- 
vidual seeking information on the subject 
a plan by which capitalism can be de- 
stroyed “ by making it possible for every 
intelligent, industrious, able-bodied citizen 
to become a capitalist ”? 

Is it your duty to become a capitalist if 
you are not one already? If you are one, 
is it your duty to become a greater capi- 
talist ? Is it also your duty to help your 
neighbor to become a capitalist ? Have you 
read the following books dealing with 
questions of political economy : “ Elemen- 
tary Principles of Economics,” by Ely and 
Wicker (Macmillan); “ Economie Democ- 
racy,” by C. H. Douglas (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe) ; “ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” by Nixon Thever (Ginn & Co.); 
“ Introduction to Political Economy,” by 
A. 8. Johnson (D. C. Heath). 


The Second-Class Man 


Who is a second-class man? Your an- 
swer to this question should be an explana- 
tion, not a mere definition. Illustrate freely. 

Is a second-class man always a distinethy 
inferior man in the wide meaning of the 
term inferior ? 

Do you agree with The Outlook in its 
belief that “it is the very function of 
democracy to create as many second-class 
men as possible ” ? 
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To Readers of 


The Outlook 


The Outlook is anxious to secure for 
republication the most representative 
cartoons. We want the cartoons which 
appeal to our readers as vital expres- 
sions of popular movements and public 
opinion. Won’t you help us in our 
effort to secure such cartoons by cutting 
out the strongest drawings of cartoon- 
ists in your local papers and pasting one 
of the attached coupons on the back of 
each clipping. Then send your selection 
to the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook. 

The Outlook is equally anxious to 
secure unusual news photographs ; pho- 
tographs which cannot be secured from 
the commercial photographers. If you 
have any photographs of local objects 
or events which appeal to you as of 
more than local interest, we hope you, 
as a friend and reader of The Outlook, 
will send them along to the Photograph 
Editor of The Outlook. Fill out and 
attach a coupon to the back of each 
photograph you desire to submit. 

$ an experiment we propose publish- 
ing these photograph and cartoon cou- 
pons in successive issues of The Outlook 
for a period of some weeks. No car- 
toons or photographs will be considered 
which are sent to us otherwise than in 
accordance with this notice. We are 
forced to make this a rigid rule as only 
by this method can we assure to our 
readers and friends that their photo- 
graphs will be properly cared for and 
their cartoons given attention in the 
order of their arrival. We will pay for 
such cartoons and photographs as we 
use in accordance with the agreements 
printed on the coupons. 

Tue Eprrors or THE OuTLOOK. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


kiana hte deaneaaae wesees Of the following 


Rivis tkedanciecnatesdeaded If it is the first 
clipping of this cartoon to reach The Outlook 
and is considered worthy of republication, [ 
will accept One Dollar as payment in full for 
my service in bringi this cartoon to the 
attention of The Out ook. I agree that if 
it does not meet the above conditions this 
cartoon will not be returned nor will its receipt 
be acknowl hs 


Name..... céteerdieinbadebetenveredeaws 
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To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted = + fg 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that ‘The Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
cut, or sion and $5 if reproduced in 
apne size than a half page. Enclosed herewith 
is a brief account of the object or event de- 
icted in the attached photograph, which The 
tlook is at liberty to use as it sees fit. My 
name and address are as follows: 
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make it any time 
without stopping. 














20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

12,500 miles to the set. of tires 

50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


CCOMPLISHING the most. difficult 
motoring feats without trouble, and 
travelling the longest distances in a day with 
comfort, are examples of what the Franklin 
can do when called upon. 


This reserve of capability insures under any 
conditions a day-by-day service which is 
above the average. Franklin comfort, ease 
and reliability can always be counted on as 
surely as Franklin economy. 


Any Franklin dealer will gladly give you a 


complete demonstration at any time. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


i 


2 FRANKLIN CAR. 


ig 
| 














Some Recent 


Franklin Performances 
(One driver continuously at the wheel on each run) 
Portland, Me., to Top of Mt. Washington 

(98.2 miles) non-stop, low-gear run— 


New York to Boston and return 
(458.8 miles) in 12 hours, 5 min.— 


Indianapolis to Syracuse and beyond 
(832.6 miles) in 224% hours— 


Cincinnati to Cleveland and return 
(553 miles) in 15 hours, 45 min.— 


Boston to Svracuse and return 
(G93 miles) in 24 hours, 20 min. Woman driver— 


New York to Montreal 
(398 miles) in 9 hours, 59 minutes— 


Waterloo, Ia., non-stop, 
dirt road record, (865.4 miles) in 24 hours— 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Trucks and Cargoes Safe? 


Yes, if PYRENE 
is Handy in Case of 
Sudden Fire 













Leading Concerns 
Depend Upon 


PYRENE 


More than a hundred 
railroads in America and 
England use Pyrene to 
protect rolling stock. 
Pyrene is on guard in 
thousands of coaches and 
Pullmans. 


Among concerns 
which protect their trucks 
with Pyrene are the 
following : 


American Railway Express 
Company 


Wells-Fargo & Co., Express 
Standard Oil Company 
Gimbel Bros. 

John Wanamaker 

Hundreds of others 
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NDER the present acute 

shortage of raw materials 
and finished goods, few executives 
risk the burning of trucks and 
their valuable cargoes. 


Note the list of big concerns 
that trust Pyrene to kill fires 
instantly, 


A large proportion of the fire ex- 
tinguishers on trucks are Pyrene. 
The reason: Pyrene for years has 
maintained its reputation for re- 
liability, sturdy strength and sim- 
plicity of action. 


Saves 15° on automobile fire 
insurance premiums 


We also handle hose, racks, reels, first- 
aid cabinets and every kind of accident 
and fire-prevention appliance 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co, of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 





THE MOTOR TRUCK’S 
PART IN THE TERMINAL 
CONGESTION PROBLEM 


BY R. E. FULTON 


Vice-President of the International Motor 
Company 


| pomew's congestion is, in reality, 

terminal congestion. The present rail- 
way situation vividly demonstrates 
that the root of the much-discussed railway 
inadequacy lies more in the lack of proper 
terminal facilities than it does in the lack 
of freight cars. It has further proved that 
the motor truck, properly used in conjunc- 
tion with railway terminals, can relieve 
terminal congestion and increase the pro- 
duetivity of each unit of the railway’s roll- 
ing ok. 

Although it is estimated that the railways 
of this country now need 500,000 more 
freight cars, it is obvious that, if this num- 
ber of cars were put into service under 
existing terminal conditions, the confusion 
would only be increased. 

Unfortunately, the majority of railway 
terminals were constructed in the days of 
horse-drawn highway transportation facili- 
ties, and no provision was made for the 
advent of the motor truck. At that time it 
was necessary for the railways to bring 
their freight within a radius of a day’s 
team haul of its final destination, a distance 
considerably less than can now be covered 
by a motor truck. Cities have grown and 
traffic has increased, but the terminals have 
remained practically unchanged as far as 
distribution radius is concerned. As a re- 
sult the railways are still attempting to 
operate on a horse-drawn basis of ultimate 
distribution, and consequently freight piles 
up in the yards. and the tracks are filled 
with trains awaiting their turn to be un- 
loaded. Although motor trucks are now 
being used to a large extent instead of 
horses, the platform area available for 
transferring shipments from the freight 
ear to the truck is so confined that it is 
impossible to avoid congestion. 

It is a fact that the average freight car 
travels only about six miles a day, and 
that this inefficiency can be attributed 
directly to wasted time through terminal 
congestion. Considering that we now have 
over 2,400,000 freight cars in use, it can 
be seen that every mile per day added to 
the productivity of this total by increasing 
terminal efficiency is the equivalent of 
four hundred thousand more cars. Thus it 
is obvious that if a continuous movement 
of freight cars to and from their terminal 
points can be obtained, a twofold advan- 
tage will result : first, eliminating the delay 
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and waste incidental to congestions, and, 
second, releasing a vast number of cars for 
main-line traffic. 

To say that this can be accomplished by 
utilizing the motor truck is not a mere 
propheey—it is a proved reality. The few 
railways that have applied the use of trucks 
in their limited way to this problem have 
met with remarkable success, and should 
stand as uncompromising examples to every 
railway now affected by terminal conges- 
tion. For example, figures compiled by the 
United States Railroad Administration 
show that in the Big Four yards at Cincin- 
nati the use of motor trucks with de- 
mountable bodies has reduced the time 
required per ton-mile for transfer ship- 
ments from twelve hours and eighteen 
minutes to less than three minutes. This 
saving of time is accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of fifty cents per ton-mile on the cost 
of the transfer shipments. The New Jer- 
sey Central Railroad has adopted motor- 
truck service in connection with its Jersey 
City terminal in a way that indicates im- 
mense possibilities for minimizing conges- 
tion. This terminal became so congested 
during the recent general tie-up that it be- 
came useless to send loaded freight cars 
there. So Plainfield, New Jersey, a city 
near by, was made a terminal point, and 
goods are now being transferred there to 
motor trucks and hauled into Jersey City 
and other destination points. 

This idea of diverting shipments, while 
not a new one, has up to the present been 
confined te emergency use. It seems logi- 
cal, however, that the diverting principle 
presents the most practicable means for 
permanently relieving the railways of ter- 
minal congestion. By establishing sub- 
terminals at the outskirts of large cities on 
the various lines of approach, freight loads 
could be transferred to motor trucks and 
(lelivered to the consignees far more rap- 
idly and economically than at present. This 
method would also relieve street traffic in 
the congested parts of large cities because 
(1) the terminals would then be adapted 
to use the more rapid and flexible moving 
motor truck instead of horse-drawn equip- 
ment; (2) the number of vehicles bringing 
and receiving goods at terminals would be 
divided in their operations; to different 
parts of the city; and (3) the large capac- 
ity trucks could be utilized for handling 
car-load lots, in this way minimizing the 
number of vehicles required to handle 
transfers. 

The motor truck is now a permanent 
supplement to the railways and has proved 
its capacity to take over the short-haul 
traffic, which has developed to be time- 
wasting and unprofitable business for them. 
By “ feeding ” short-haul shipments to the 
main-line traffic it has released thousands 
of cars for long-distance transportation and 
has done much toward relieving congestion 
at terminals. But the development of this 
co-operative relation between the railway 
and the motor truck is still in its infant 
Stages. 

It is but natural to expect that before 
long the railway terminals of this coun- 
try will be reorganized and adapted to 
obtain the full benefits of the economies 
and conveniences offered by the motor 
truck. The sooner we lend our energies to 
achieving a possibility instead of throwing 
up our hands in despair and waiting for a 
prodigious number of cars to spring up 
from nowhere, the better the transpor- 
tation interests of the entire country will 
be served, 
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St. Louis Needs 


Shoe | 
Findings 


T. LOUIS, the largest shoe center in the world, lacks 

factories for the manufacture of shoe findings—such as 

laces, threads, shanks, hooks, nails, tacks, eyelets, but- 
tons, heels, rubber heels, cloth linings, etc. These products 
must now be bought in the East. Most of the raw materials 
are shipped from the Mississippi Valley, manufactured in the 
East, and shipped back to the world’s greatest shoe city— 
St. Louis, 





The output of shoes in St. Louis this year will total approx- 
imately $175,000,000. The St. Louis shoe manufacturers 
spend more than $10,000,000 annually for shoe findings. A 
Mid-West factory in St. Louis could supply the trade here 
and economically reach all Mississippi Valley, South, South- 
west, Middle West, and Far West markets from this central 
distribution point. Shoe findings is but one of the following 
sixteen industries St, Louis is seeking: 
















Shoe laces and findings 
Cotton spinning and textile mills 
Dye stuffs 

Steel and copper wire 

Machine tools and tool machinery 
Automobile accessories and parts 
Drop forge plants 

Tanneries and leather products 


Malleable iron castings 
Farm implements 
Rubber products 
Screw machine products 
Locomotive works 

Blast furnaces 

Cork products 

Small hardware 














Splendid St. Louis opportunities in these lines await enterprising men of 
practical experience and ample capital. The booklet, “St. Louis as a Manu- 
facturing Center,” will interest you. A letter will bring it. Address 


Director New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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ITH the scientific side of ink mak- 
ing, the research work, the gather- 
of various materials from all parts 


of the world, the care and precision re- 
quired in transforming these materials, 
there sometimes comes a thought of the 
tales Carter’s Writing Fluid may preserve 
for the coming generations. Of this we 


certain, the lines will never fade and 


with its clear, rich blue and its even, 


dy flow, the writer will find much 
pleasure in the writing. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ik, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stampi 
Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
Violet, Green, Blue Inks, Numbering Machine Inke, 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers 





Your signature represents you 








Do it in CARTERS 
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“THE FOLLY OF THE OUIJA 
BOARD”—A REPLY 


I have just read in The Outlook of April 
28 the article by Dr. Eleanor Crosby Kemp 
entitled “The F olly of the Ouija Board.” 

That an enormous amount of folly and 
self-deception have attached themselves to 
the practices in vogue with the ouija board 
no intelligent person can deny. That the 
ouija board can under no circumstances be 
of use as an instrument, or medium, for 
the transmission of messages from those 
no longer clothed with a material body, is 
an assertion which some serious-minded 
seekers after the truth may wish to chal- 
lenge. But that “the folly of the ouija 
board ” should be used asa point of depar- 
ture from which to damn all psychic re- 
search ; that those whose hearts have been 
wrung by the taking from this world of 
those nearest and dearest to them should 
be classed as idlers, neurotics, or psycho- 
paths because they desire to know if their 
dear ones still Jive and love, and, if so, by 
what means, if any, communication can be 
established with them, is hardly credible at 
the present stage of psychic knowledge. 

I quote Dr. Kemp’s closing paragraph : 

“It is up to each one of us to play the 
game fairly within the lines, wasting no 
energy in gazing vacantly over the fence. 
Those who have time for such are either 
idlers, neurotics, or psychopaths. ‘Those who 
play the game of life fairly have little time 

or ouija board séances, lectures on the un- 
seen, etc. Work is the order of this our day 
of reconstruction ; and if real pleasure is to 
be ours, let us honestly study some of the 
great simple facts which science has re- 
vealed. There is no pleasure equal to self- 
knowledge. Time spent in acquiring it 
makes us ‘more fit, instead of less fit, for 
life’s battles here. The great teachers of all 
time, who saw further than we do, taught 
us to take the hereafter on faith. This 
attitude of mind science says to-day is 
psychologically sound and biologically true 
to the order of life’s development.” 

If I knew I were going to spend many 
—_ of my life in Pr, soe. Ae country—say | 

ndia—the manners and customs of which 
were foreign to me, should I be accused of 
“ wasting energy in gazing vacantly over 
the fence” if I spent some time in inform- 
ing myself about its geography and history, 
the methods of sont it, and the condi- 
tions of daily life which I might expect to 
find there? Or, had I merely friends or 
relatives residing in India, might I not be 
excused for showing considerable interest 
in the affairs of that country? Yet all of 
us have some friends and relatives in the 
spirit world, and it is a journey which each 
one of us will take, sooner or later, without 
fail ; nevertheless, although the author ac- 
knowledges that there is a hereafter, since 
she tells us that it is to be taken on faith, 
we are charged with not playing the game 
fairly if we spend time on dae on the 
unseen. 

We are told that “work is the order of 
this our day of reconstruction, and if real 
pleasure is to be ours let us honestly stud 
some of the great simple facts whic 
science has revealed.” Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in his inaugural address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1913, said, in substance : “ There is a 
whole vast field of phenomena yet unin- 
vestigated which must shortly claim the 
attention of the scientific world. I refer to 
the field of psychic research.” If a gentle- 
man of such acknowledged standing as to 
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be honored with the presidency of one of 
the leading scientific societies of the world 
finds the field of psychic research worthy 
of the serious attention of his brother sci- 
entist, is the intelligent layman, then, ut- 
terly wasting his energy when he aspires 
to walk hand in hand with the scientist 
while he is in the process of revealing 
some of these great simple facts ? 

The pleasure of self-knowledge is in- 


deed great, and it would be hard to find 
more fundamental or pertinent questions 
in connection with the search for that 


knowledge than the age-old ones : What is 
life? Whence does it come? Whither does 
it lead ? 

There may have been many exhortations 
by the great teachers of all time to take 
the hereafter on faith, but it is my under- 
standing that both Christ and his disciples 
sought to give us tangible evidence of the 
continuity of existence. The whole of the 
life of Christ is based on psychic phe- 
nomena. The New Testament teems with 
revelations of the unseen. That the study 
of the unseen is a subject worthy of our 
time and work and most thoughtful in- 
vestigation is amply attested by the lives 
and work of men of such unquestioned 
standing in the world of science and learn- 
ing as Flammarion, Lombroso, Russel 
Wallace, Myers, William James, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, ete. 

The only attitude of mind of which sci- 
ence approves is the open mind. It in- 
vestigates all evidence and endeavors to 
form deductions and establish laws there- 
from. The evidences of survival of bodily 
death and of communication with the un- 
seen are too great to be lightly swept aside 
with ouija boards and charlatans. They 
rest firmly rooted in the daily experience 
of thousands, and are a proper field for 
the investigations of scientist and layman. 

Epitu. L. C. Matrues. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE SPELLING OF FOREIGN 
NAMES 


Some weeks ago The Outlook printed a 
note on the impending change of spelling 
certain geographical names from the Ger- 
man to other forms. Particularly referred 
to were Strassburg, to be changed to the 
French Strasbourg, and Schleswig to the 
Danish Slesvig. 

Now Strassburg is not German, but 
English. The Germans spell it Straszburg. 
It would be as pedantic to write Strasbourg 
now as to have written Straszburg a few 
years ago in English. As for the other 
name, there was never any justification for 
writing Schleswig ; that region has a good 
English name, Sleswick, and it should be 
kept. The German, French, or Danish 
forms are as much out of place as Oester- 
reich would be for Austria. 

We should use the English spellings and 
pronunciations where they exist, and ex- 
tend their use whenever possible. Checko- 
slavia is preferable to Czechoslovakia, but 
Bohemia is infinitely better than either. 
The same principle holds in the translitera- 
tion of Russian or other names printed in 
the Cyrillic alphabet. They should be so 
written as to represent the native pronun- 
ciation according to English orthographic 
usage, without pedantic refinements, and 
with no reference to German, Polish, or 
Bohemian spellings, which are based on 


liff inciples. 
different principles H. Raymonp. 


Dudley Observatory, Albany, New York. 
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An Invention 
which has revolutionized July 


Think how many new delights Prof. Anderson gave summer when 
he invented Puffed Grains. 

The milk dish now has Puffed Wheat floating in it—thin, flimsy, 
toasted bubbles of whole wheat. 

Breakfast brings the choice of three Puffed Grains, each with its 
own fascinations. 

Puffed Rice now adds to berries what crust adds to a shortcake. 
Or a nut-like garnish to ice cream. And between meals hungry 
children get some Puffed Grain crisped and buttered. 

Every day in summer, millions of people now enjoy these supreme 
food delights. 


But don’t treat them like mere tidbits 


These flaky, flavory bubble grains seem like food confections. But 
two are whole-grain foods, remember. And all are scientific. 

They are made by steam explosion. Every food cell is thus blasted 
so digestion is easy and complete. 

They are the best-cooked cereals in existence—the only cereals so 
ideally fitted to digest. 

They are all-hour foods. They make whole-grain foods tempting. 
Let children find them handy, morning, noon and night. 


ine alae 








Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All bubble grains 





Now ice cream 


Is garnished with these 
airy, nut-like bubbles. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Also puffed rice pancake flour 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will, give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Taz OuTLOOK FrnancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





BUYING THEMSELVES RICH 


ment that lots of people at the present time were buying 

themselves rich. ‘The conversation was about investments and 
the particular topic under discussion the investment opportunities 
presented by current quotations. They seem exceptional, to say 
the least, and what this banker meant by his remark is that the 
people who are taking advantage of them are buying securities 
which later on should show handsome profits. These people have 
no thought of speculating, nor ean any one accuse them of profi- 
teering if they make unusual profits. They are merely people who 
recognize an opportunity when they see it, who have accumulated 
funds for investment, and now that their chance has come are 


[: the course of a recent conversation a banker made the state- 


taking advantage of it. In the opinion of many men who are in a 
position to know, investments may be had to-day at prices which 
will not be seen again during this generation. There is little cause 
for suspecting that their opinion is a mistaken one. 

How can these things be? youask. Everything-is topsyturvy in 
the world to-day, and in this country business and industrial con- 
ditions are everywhere upset. At this point it might not be amiss 
to recall the old and familiar story of the young man who came 
to a member of the famous banking family of Rothschild in Paris. 
It was at the time of the Paris Commune in 1871. This young 
man had just inherited a large sum of money and wanted advice 
about investing it. His conversation with the banker ran some- 
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July Investments That 
Set the Standard 
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sure of protecting themselves against loss. In this period of 
readjustment, every July investor should test securities by the 
severest tests, and select only those which are intrinsically 100% 
sound and whose record entitles them to full confidence. 
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Realizing these conditions, and building on the basis of our record of 
thirty-eight years without loss to any investor, S. W.Straus & Co. 

have selected and safeguarded a well-diversified list of the strong- 
est and safest first mortgage 67% bond issues, secured by various 
properties in the largest cities of the country. These investments 
set the standard which the times demand and will meet every test. 


Write today for our July Investment Guide, which fully describes 
these sound, worry-free investments and gives valuable informa- 


tion for everyone desiring wholly safe July investments. Ask for 
qn 


CIRCULAR G-1005 


S:W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO 
Dun Bidg. 


MILWAUKEE 
First National Bank Bldg. 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
Straus Building 
BOSTON 
Shawmut Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


DETROIT 
Penobscot Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Bidg. 


WASHINGTON 
Nat’l Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
National City Bidg. 





First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
_ Thirty-eight Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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IMES like these demand the highest standards of safety 
and conservatism on the part of investors who wish to make 
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what as follows: “Buy all the French 
rentes you can get,” the banker advised 
him. “ Why,” exclaimed the astonished 
young man, “the streets of Paris are run- 
ning red with blood.’’ “ That,” replied the 
banker, “is why it is possible to buy rentes 
at such ridiculously low prices.” If the 
young man took the shrewd old banker’s 
advice, he “ bought himself rich.” 

If rentes, which are French Government 
bonds, sold at ridiculously low prices 
then, what shall we say of United States 
Government bonds now? If anything hav- 
ing to do with investments is certain, cer- 
tain it is that the man who buys Liberty 


Bonds at present quotations is going to . 


make a handsome profit. And at this point 
a quotation from the financial page of the 
New York “Tribune” seems particularly 
pertinent : 


The present is an unhappy time for those who 
must go into the open market-place and borrow 
money. But conversely it comes close to being 
the golden age for folk with funds to invest. 
The Federal Reserve agent rightly observes 
in his current monthly report to the Federal 
Reserve Board on business conditions in this 
district that ‘‘ there seldom has been such an 
opportunity for remunerative saving as now, 
when a given sum if spent will buy so little 
and if saved and invested will yield such large 
returns. Liberty Bonds, for example, are now 
selling at market prices which for the taxable 
issues yield from about 5 per cent to 6% per 
eent. They are the safest and most readily 
salable of all investments. Should prices later 
come down, a part of the savings invested in 
them will then buy the thing which would cost 
all of the savings if bought now.”’ In times of 
high prices nothing is so cheap as fixed matu- 
rity obligations. The present is a profitable 
time for the lender to contract new loans and 
for the borrower to discharge old obligations 
with existing cheap money. 


All the investment opportunities to-day 
are not confined to cnummaat bonds, 
however. They are the safest, of course, 
but there are railway and industrial bonds 
to be had at unheard-of prices, seasoned 
securities on which interest has always been 
paid promptly and regularly, which have 
always been regarded as “ gilt edged,” the 
kind of bonds suitable for trust funds, 
where safety of principal must be the 
first consideration. Take the case of rail- 
way bonds. Railways are absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country, and if 
they cease to function all our industrial 
life will also come to an end. There is no 
question about this. How valuable, then, 
must railways be. And how valuable must 
be the bonds which are secured by this 
property. New railway issues are being 
offered at most attractive prices, and there 
is no question about many of them being 
good investments. At the same time, there 
are other and older railway bonds which 
to many investors seem even more attrac- 
tive than these new issues. Some of them 
are first liens and mortgages on the lines, 
bonds which seem caliaaly safe, which offer 
a straight yield almost as high as the recent 
issues, and in addition hold out the possi- 
bility of profit through the appreciation of 
their selling price. iow of mn are long- 
term bonds, so that the man who buys 
them to-day should get the benefit of a high 
return on his investment over a considera- 
ble period of years, and when the bonds 
mature and their face value is paid, the 
actual cash received should show quite a 
profit on the original investment. 

Many bonds have declined in price, not 
because there is anything wrong with them 
intrinsically, but because of money rates ; 
quotations for all standard securities are 
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——— ECONSTRUCTION in Europe, the rebuilding of nations, the turn- 
ing of industry from war to peace, has created a tremendous demand 
for capital, And arising from this need has come a remarkable opportunity 
for investment and profit to those who lend. 
As with all our offerings, the foreign government bonds and notes selected 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., provide every safeguard to the conservative investor. 
Typical of our foreign Government offerings, we cite: — 
An accurate record of ~ Anglo-French 5% External Loan, 1920. 
purchases of stock, bonds United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and mortgages is neces- Convertible 51/23, 1922-1929. 
sary for every investor. ‘ Kingdom of Belgium External Gold Notes, 1921-1925. 
Our Looseleaf Security Government of Switzerland 51/.% Gold Bonds. 1929. 
Record offers a conveni- Kingdom of Belgium External 729% Sinking Fund 
ent method of keeping Redeemable Bonds, 1945. 


account of your securi- 


ties. A copy will be Write for circular OM?7 concerning these issues. 


chlggdniegan. conten HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


for Book No. O.M.7 Incorporated—Successors to N. W. Halsey &° Co., Chicago 
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DETROIT ST. Louis MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 


























ARE YOU AN 
INVESTOR? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of 
The Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook 
readers to solve intelligently their particular 
investment problems. Perhaps you are contem- 
plating a shifting of your present holdings or 
have fresh funds to invest. In either case we 
shall be glad to give you specific informa-. 
tion on any securities in which you may be 
interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 


inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The basis of Commerce and Indus- 
try is raw material. The production, 
gathering and transporting of raw 
material through jungles, down tropic 
rivers, across many seas—all these 
operations are made possible by the 
far reaching power of credit. 


Far Reaching Credit ] 





The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York employs its great credit 
resources in furthering the processes 
of production, manufacture and dis- 


tribution from raw material to final 
consumption. 


National Bank of Commerce pS 


in New York 1 fae 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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BONDS 


The Oldest Investment 
—and the Safest 


First Mortgage Securities are today the oldest investments in the world. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian Era they were the safest 
investments then offered the investors of Babylon. 

That they have lived thru the intervening ages is another example of 
the “ Survival of the fittest.” 

Miller 7% First Mortgage Bonds are first mortgages in retail packages. 
They are a refinement of the old first mortgage in many ways. The 
small as well as large investor can enjoy their investment advantages, 
because issued in amounts of $100; $500; and. $1,000. The interest 
coupons attached are an added convenience. 


Write for circulars describing current offerings and valuable 
booklet « Selecting your Investments.” Free to investors. 


GLMiurr é Company Inc. 


1325 Hurt Buinpins, ATLANta.Ga. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
low, and they have gone down in sympathy 
with the rest. If the money situation 
changes, and it looks as if the change were 
already taking place, the price of securi- 
ties will advance. Not all securities, of 
course, but certainly it seems safe to say 
that this will be true of the best grade. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that a careful 
selection of bonds at present prices should 
afford the investor a larger income than he 
is apt to get later, an income that should 
keep up for many years to come, and be 
extremely helpful if, as is expected, the 
purchasing power of money is increased. 
The discriminating investor may not in 
the literal sense rs Hie himself rich,” but 
isn’t there something in what the New 
York “ Tribune ” says about this being “a 
golden age for folk with funds to invest” ? 


The Kingdom of Belgium has recently 
sold in this country $50,000,000 twenty-five 
year external 7 per cent gold mane of- 
fered at 9714 and interest. If these bonds 
were to be paid off at maturity at 100, 
the income return would be 7% per cent, 
but the Belgian Government agrees to 
redeem them at 115 and interest—$2,000,- 
000 each year. The yield, therefore, will 
range from 24.89 per cent on those bonds 
called in 1921 to 7.95 per cent on the 
bonds held till maturity in 1945. This 
may seem an exorbitant rate of interest 
for Belgium to have to pay, but if ex- 
change should return to normal inside 
of ten years the cost of this loan to the 
Belgian Government would be less than 
3% per cent. The principal, premium, and 
interest are payable in New York in United 
States gold coin. Bonds are issued in cou- 
pon form in denominations of $1,000 and 
$500. To show how well regarded the 
Belgian Government’s credit is, the 3 per 
cent Perpetual Bonds of Belgium sold in 
Brussels during the years 1901-7 at prices 
to yield not over 315 er cent; in the 
years 1908-12 not over 4 per cent; and at 
the present time are selling in Brussels to 
yield approximately 4.90 per cent. The 5 

er cent Monetary Restoration Loan, due 
921, issued after the armistice, sold in 
Brussels on April 30 at 99. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Q. Please give me some information about the 
bonds known as the Allied Packers 6s. 

A. There are $16,000,000 of these bonds 
outstanding out of $25,000,000 authorized. 
They are redeemable at 110 and interest 
on any interest date upon sixty days’ no- 
tice ; also convertible into common stock 
at the rate of thirteen shares of common 
for each thousand-dollar bond. In case the 
company sells for cash or offers for sub- 
scription new stock at less than $77 a share 
in addition to the 450,000 shares now 
authorized, bondholders may convert their 
holdings at the price per share at which 
the stock is to be sold or offered for sub- 
scription. A sinking fund is provided for, 
beginning December 31, 1921, and annu- 
ally thereafter, of two per cent of all the 
bonds issued. They are a direct obligation 
of the company, but are not secured by any 
mortgage. Quick assets, however, must be 
maintained equal to at least 150 per cent 
of current liabilities and net quick assets 
equal to at least 50 per cent of the principal 
amount of bonds outstanding. The consoli- 
dated companies conduct a general pack- 
ing business. One subsidiary is the largest 
meat distributer in New England and an- 
other the largest packing-house in Canada. 
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To Net 
8% 


A First Mortgage 
Bond of Unusual 
Merit 


Security ample and 
ofa readily realiz- 
able character. 


Prompt payment of 
principal and in- 
terest guaranteed 
by contracts. 


Maturities 1 to 6% 
years and denom- 
inations $500 and 
$1,000. 


This investment is 

of the same type 
and quality as 
similar securities 
which we _ have 
handled for years 
on a 5% to 6% 
basis. 


Send for Circular 
No. 1060-Z 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865—Inc. 1918) 


10 South La Salle St. 


Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Detroit Cleveland 
St. Louis Milwaukee 
(D 667) 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 






The Gateway to 


cerning these opportunities. 





offer abundant raw material. 


_ Resources over 





Soreign business. 





NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON 


GY OREIGN markets invite American commerce. Europe 
needs every variety of merchandise. Fertile territory awaits 
exporters to the Orient and southern hemisphere. The National 
Shawmut Bank can supply to clients helpful information con- 


for obtaining special data, including credit information. 
India, the Far East, Australia, South Africa and South America 


cotton valued at $193,975,031 entered Boston port in 1919. 
New England’s great industries are extensive importers. The 
National Shawmut Bank has co-operated effectively for 84 years, 
and is equipped to handle foreign banking transactions of manu- 
facturers in all parts of the country. Prompt service is our rule. 


The Shawmut Corporation is specially organized to broaden 
our foreign banking service in dealing with acceptances, foreign 
securities, letters of credit, cable transfers and bills of exchange. 


Inquiry concerning your particular foreign 
trade problem is cordially invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 


Our booklets,“‘The Far East’’,‘‘Acceptances’’,“‘Scandinavia"’ and “‘The Webb Law” 
discuss the most satisfactory methods of handling and developing 






Markets Abroad 


Direct connections afford facilities 


Wool, hides and skins, fibres and 


$250,000,000 


Write for copies. 




















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Ksenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Pe. Esenwein Dept. 68 Springfield, Mass. 


FRENCH WAR POSTERS 


A Splendid Collection offered for sale. Write to 
M. B. CHAUVET, 1 R. Alex. Ducros, NIMES, FRANCE 


FRENCH WAR POSTERS 











FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&-© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON : ILLINOIS 

















OFF THE PRESS SOON 


SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 
A choice selection from the famous 
MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS, 1 to 6 COMPLETE | 
Herein are the favorite and the tenderest of the World’s 
best hymns; those hymns which have endured the longest 
by the estimate of time. In durable cloth binding for all 
departments of the Church. 850 per 100, carriage extra. 
HE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Sth Ave., New York 





First FARM MORTGAGES 


AND REAL EstaTe BONDS 
6% and Safety 


There is something permanent in the 
farming business that cannot be found in 
any other industry. 

The great aim of this organization is to 
give honest service that will protect our 
clients’ interests. 

The integrity of our business is best proven 
by its record of more than 36 years without 
the loss of a dollar to any client. Send for de- 


scriptive pamphlet ‘*S ”’ and list of offerings. 
E.J.Lander & Co 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks,North Dakota. 
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New England Business 


Your business with this important manu- 
facturing section of the United States can 
best be transacted through New England’s 
largest financial institution. Equipped to 





finance the largest transactions, we give 


most careful attention to all operations. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
$37,000,000 
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Majestic, sculptured 
~ mountains, giant pawns on 
: Nature’s chessboard, raise 
~ their Alpine grandeur to the 
blue of western skies. 


Trails and roadways of marvel 
ous beauty lead across the vast 
ness. One may scale intoxicatin 
heights or linger in the flower-scente: 
valleys below. There's an incompar- 
able bigness about Glacier National 
Park, its wondrous lakes and trout- 
filled streams. 

Modern hotels and rustic Swiss chalets 
offer genuine comfort. Tours via 


motor, saddle-horse and launch, ar- 

ATI O N AL AR K ranged by day, week or month. Or, 
why not walk through? 

“Glacier” is your only national park on the main line of a transconti- 


nental railroad. En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or California 
visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. ost 


W rite for descriptive literature and Aeroplane eeo*” 

map of Glacier National Park, and Sum- o**°C. BE. Stone 
mer 7 ourist Fares, or inquire of nearest oo" *' Pass. Traf.Mer. 
ticket or tourist agent. o** Great Northern Ry. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mg ooee _Dept.D. St-Paul, Minn. 
St , 


Fe  e**” Please send descriptive literature and 
. Paul, in. .** s Aeroplane map of Glacier National Park, 
. 
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~-BY THE WAY 


Somehow a note in the “ Industrial Stu- 
dent” of Camp Hill, Alabama, takes one 


‘back to the days:when one got—oh! so 


hungry before dinner time. It begins: 
“ Four loaves of bread and a small pitcher 
of syrup if you can spare it.” The request 
was made to a Southern housekeeper, and 
‘when she found that the “snack” was for 
a party of boys out cutting logs for a new 
schoolhouse no doubt she rose to the occa- 
sion. The boys had had their breakfast, 
the paragraph states, at 5:45 a.m., and at 
9:30 they were hungry again and their 
leader sent the smallest boy to get bread 
and molasses as a “ stayer” for his eager 
workers. “At the end of the day,” says 
the editor, “one boy told me that he and 
his partner would undertake to cut fifty 
logs the following Saturday. I said in my 
heart that I would invest my last dollar in 
such boys as these.” 

The steamship Yarmouth has the dis- 
tinction of being the only vessel owned 
and manned exclusively by colored men. 
She is the property of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, which numbers 
among its members Negroes from all over 
the country. Thirteen hundred of her 
owners recently inspected the vessel on a 
visit which she made to the port of Boston. 





Three great tunnels are to pierce the 
Continental Divide and render the long 
climb over the Rockies unnecessary. They 
will, if the people of Colorado approve at 
the next election, be bored through James 
Peak on the Denver and Salt Lake Rail- 
way and through Cumbres Pass and 
Marshall Pass on the Denver and Rio 
Grande. The scenery of the new route will 
be monotonous, but not more so than the 
exasperating glimpses of mountain views 
hich ome gets through snow-sheds. 





The author of a book called “ When I 
Was a Boy in Persia” says that certain 
rugs used in Persian houses have not yet 
found a place in the American market. 
These are large felt carpets called “ lumta.” 
They are made, not o weaving, but by 
beating the wool together and then press- 
ing it. They are very thick, warm, and 
noiseless, with red, cream, and white bor- 
ders, and with a field dotted with red, 
black, white, green, blue, and golden circles 
of wool—quite a Joseph’s coat in color. 





A famous tragedy of the American 
Revolution, which indirectly perhaps led to 
its success, is brought to mind by a news- 

aper item which says: “ Major-General 
Townshend, lately of the British army, 
will take part in Memorial Day ceremonies 
at Fort Ticonderoga, when the bones of 
Major Duncan Campbell will be disinterred 
and reburied in the lot where lie those of 
Jane McRea Murdock, killed by Indians 
in 1777.” Jane McCrea was an American 
gn who was engaged to an English officer. 

n an attempt to pass from the American 
to the English lines to meet him she was 
intercepted, the story goes, by rival parties 
of Indians, who in a quarrel over her cus- 
tody killed and scalped their prisoner. 
The indignation excited by her fate led to 


a large increase in the American forces, 


who soon afterward defeated General Bur- 


goyne in a deciding battle of the Revolu- 
tion. 





Bacon and eggs, despite the high price 


of both edibles, continue to form the Eng- 


lishman’s regulation breakfast. ‘Oh, the 
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joy of returning to bacon and eggs!” 
writes. a patriotic Briton in the London 
“Sphere.” “ After an absence in alien 
lands, the phenomenon which most sharply 
stabs me with the glad-to-be-back emotion 
is that of bacon and eggs for breakfast... . 
In New York and Boston it was pleasant 
to sample ‘cereals’—queer, puddingy 
messes which one would have looked at 
askance in London. ... At a hotel in 
Amsterdam I observed on my tray a plate 
containing (apparently) thin slices of lean 
ham. And I said to myself, ‘ Have I at 
last reached a foreign country where the 
pig’s flesh is deemed a breakfast ration as 
inevitably and respectfully as in my own 
home?’ On investigation I found that the 
slices were not slices of ham, but slices of 
a pinkish-hued cheese! . . . The aroma of 
sizzling rashers ! Ah, itis a poignant pang 
of recognition— recognition of the perfect 
food !” 


“ What is your favorite book ?” asks the 
humorist of the Kansas City “ Star.” “My 
bank book,’ was his friend’s reply, “ but 
even that is lacking in interest these days.” 


There are‘fashions in forgery, it seems, 
according to an article in the “Saturday 
Evening Post.” Forgery of signatures has 
largely gone out ; the expert criminal who 
used to sign another man’s name to a 
check has given this up: he now gets a 
genuine check and devotes his art to 
s — the amount or changing the 
name of the payee. The ingenuity of such 
“artful dodgers” almost passes belief. 
They fill perforations in checks with pulp ; 
take out ink with acids; iron out corru- 
gated figures; retint and resurface the 
paper and put in a larger amount with the 
same machine that was originally used to 
defeat their nefarious efforts. One of these 
gentry could even tear a check in two and 
then restore it so that detectives failed to 
find the break. 


From “ Karikaturen,” Christiania, Nor- 
way Ps 

* If they had lived to-day : 

“1. Columbus—‘ What! Eggs sixpence 
each? I'll not perform the famous experi- 
ment.’ 

“2. Diogenes—* What! One pound for 
that old tub? The housing question affects 
even me.” 

“3. Achilles—‘ What! Eight shillings 
to mend that heel? Why, I’ll run the risk 
of getting wounded instead.’ 

“4, Lot—‘ Turn round, wife! We could 
do with a fresh supply of salt at the pres- 
ent price !’ ” 








From “ Kasper,” Stockholm, Sweden : 
“ Does your wife open your letters ?” 

“ Not business letters. Only letters with 
Private ’ on them.” 


= 


From “ Klod Hans,” Copenhagen, Den- 
mark : 

““A gentleman has been here who was 
very angry with you, sir. He said he would 
warm your ears.” 

“ What did you tell him ?” 

“7 told him I was sorry you were not at 
home, 





From the “ Passing Show,” London : 

Mistress—“ Now, Ada, I want you to 
show us what you can do to-night. We 
have a few very special friends comin 
for a musical evening.” 
Cook—“ Well, mum, I ’aven’t done any 
singin’ to speak of for years, but as you 
‘usists upon it you can put me down .for 
‘The ’Oly City.’” 
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Why They Are 
Economically Priced 


UILT by skilled, well-paid, pro- 
gressive workers— 


With the most modern equipment 
and time- and labor-saving ap- 
pliances— 


In what is conceded to be one of 
the most up-to-date rubber 
plants in the industry. 


Marketed underazonesellingsystem 
which efficiently distributes an 
ever-growing volume with true 
merchandising economy. 


Tire buyers are therefore privileged 
to buy Vacuum Cup Cord and 
Fabric Tires and “Ton Tested” 
Tubes at the priceof ordinary makes. 


See your local Pennsylvania dealer 
and be convinced. 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to 
each casing 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum CupCord Tires, 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





Pennsylvania 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, ‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 

The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address, 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth.Ave., N. Y. 
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Advertising Rates: 


type is desired. 
ant’ 


displa 
f \ 


ment shall first appear. 
Address : 


the address, for each insertion. 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 


’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,” ‘* Help Wanted,” 
The first word of each ‘‘ Want’’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
If answers are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, ‘Tours and ‘Travel, Real Estate, etc., sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines aécepted. In calculating spate required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


Other words 











ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








Tours and Travel 


Now it ’s 
SWITZERLAND 


| again 

| The land of unlimited pos- 

| sibilities for the vacationist. 
Write for Packet_ No. 
103, containing the Hotel 
Guide, descriptive book- { 

| lets and maps, enclosing 

10c postage. 

SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


. 24l Fifth Ave., New York 
TRIP TO 


Trine FOR BOYS 
Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A 
Asheville School, Asheville, N.C. 

Directors : Jack Reardon, “| A. ,of Taft School; 
Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham School ; 
8. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 

Announcement on request t st to Mr. Je tieur. ur. 
—— 


Europe “ie Battlefields 


38 Tours—Exceptional Variety in 
Routes and Prices 

American Travel Club, Box 0, Wilmington, Del. 

ORT RT RRS 








One Who Knows Europe 


Professor in a New York college, graduate 
of an English college, knows France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Spain thor- 
oughly, will accompany family or take boys 
abroad for summer. Knowing customs of 
countries will save money and annoyance. 
Terms reasonable. 2,815, Outlook. 


— 














Hudson River 


by Daylight 


HE Hudson River trip is one 

of the great natural wonders 
of America. You will enjoy it 
particularly well because of the 
excellent Day Line service. Com- 
fort and charm surround you on 
the wide cool decks of luxu- 
rious steamers. 
Attractive one-day outings. 


Steamers run until Oct. 24th. 
Service daily including Sunday 








Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.’ 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Some A. ned Canadian Rockies— 
ka—Japan—China 


A ROU 'N D THE WORLD 
506 Fifth Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 5348 























EUROPE 


EDUCATION-TRAVEL- RECREATION 
PRICES MODERATE 
1021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 


TOUR NEW ENGLAND 
SEND A 2c. STAMP THE 
BANCROFT, WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOR COMPLETE ITIN- 
ERARY OF NEW ENCLAND’S 
HISTORICAL POINTS OF IN- 
TEREST & FAMOUS BEAUTY 
SPOTS. ADDRESS DEPT. O. 


Hotels and Resorts 














MAINE 


NEW YORK CITY 





“ > ” 
The Firs” and “Camp Penobscot 
DEER ISLE, AINE 
Hotel, Tents, Cettages, Cabins— Woods and 
Shore. Keep the family together.” Canip 
privileges, supervised sports, and expert 
tutoring (if desired) for the boys. Rates mod- 

erate. S$. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


YORK CAMPS} LAKE, MAINE. 

J.LewisY ork, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
HIGH ROCK HOTEL 


Near Beach and Pine Woods 


TS. ocr Aas HOUSE, YORK 

EACH, ME. Leading hotel. Fine 
location. Allconveniences. Excellent cuisine. 
Comfortable and homelike. Golf, tennis. 
beautiful drives, bathing | fishing. Ideal 
spot for children. Booklet. . J. SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 














Hotel Le Marquis 
12 East 31st Street 
New York 
Combi and home 


very conv 
comfort, and commends itself ay ople of 
refinement Sng to live on American Plan 
aud be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 


Rates with Illustrated Booklet ped seat 
JOH. P. TOLS 


upon request. 

- ] 63 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 
edjcining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 











NEW YORK 


At Keene Mow de N. Y. “Edge- 
Adirondacks 354 ood.” Accom. 10. Private. 
Affords fine fishing, golf, tennis and mt. climb- 
ing. Rates $18 to $21. "Apply W. H. OTIS. 











HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
mE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON | WOUSE 
e Trotters call the 
fhe ost homelike hotels in the Hf 
Your inquiries gladly pagers 
©}-CostelloMqr and our booklet mailed —s~9 


If he Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot _~ a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 




















“ HIGHLANDS 
of ONTARIO” "i.tous 


Unknown 

One as to two thousand feet above 
the sea. Modern hotels in Algonquin 
Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, 
Lake ot Bays, Kawartha Lakes, and Tim- 
agami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
etc. Write tor free illustrated literature. 


C. G. Orttenburger, Desk “X” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. B: Chown, Desk “X” 


1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 














CONNECTICUT 


INTERLAKEN INN "cxeyitle: 
Between two lakes; fishing, bathing, golf, 
tennis; excellent table." Write Manager. 


The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, hee Co., Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
— year. An ideal place for your summer’s 

2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. Castue, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


the FI amilton 
14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like. peel a American plan 


_ 50 up daily; special rates by week. 
3ooklet. IRVING 0. BALL, Proprietor. 


MAINE 














Hudsan Ri ver Day I 
Desbrosses St oF: : 











THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. Open June 
15 to Sept. 15. Air, seenes and table all of the 
. ok le application. M. J. DURIE. 





MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 
be made now. ER information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Transient and Quiet Location 
Permanent Guests Excellent Cuisine 
Accommodated 
Exe —w i : lientele 
Open All Year 


BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best 18-hole seashore course in U. 8. 
Tennis, surf bathing, etc. 
No Malaria. No Hay Fever. No Hot Days 
American Plan Moderate Rates 


MERWIN J. BULKLEY, Proprietor 








Few minutes’ walk 
from Smith College. 








ADIRONDACKS 


KEENE VALLEY INN, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Fresh vegetables. Very heart 
of mts. $17 a week and +. Special saben tor sea- 
son. Write for booklet. ORLANDO BEEDE, Mer. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 
Now open. High elevation. Beautiful mountain 
and lake scenery. Boating, fishing, autoing, 
etc. Illustrated booklet. M. T. Merwin, Prop 


HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. W here the breeze 
seldom stops blowing ; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are ony times and where 
the cost is reasonab © you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L.I. 


only 50 miles froin New York, is such a place ? 
Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0’ Woods, L. I. 


MEREDITH INN 
IN THE CATSKILLS 
MEREDITH, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


A vacation-home where heopitality 
reigns. Suites with private baths. Elec- 
tricity, showers and all modern con- 
veniences. A table that tempts with 
the freshness of its good things. Milk, 
cream and butter from the famous 
Meridale herd. Tennis, clock golf, bow]- 
ing, billiards, etc. Motor livery. Phone 
via Delhi for accommodations. 























WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
* Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dexter Richards 
Hall 


A comfortable Inn on a hilltop. 1,000 feet 
elevation. July and August. Weekly rates 
$15 to $25. Booklet. 


MERIDEN, N. H. 


“The Bird Village” 








GOLDTHWAITE INN 


On Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 
Cool, comfortable, charming Family Resort 
Table supplied from own farm. Sports—sail- 
ing, fishing, ocean bathing, golf, tennis. 


Stamford, N. Y., in the Catskills 

Famous for its cuisine, select clientage, and 
home atmosphere. Suites with private baths 
Orchestra. Golf, tennis, vines EP olor Sad 
die horses. Booklet. E. L. JONES, 


Hotel Westminster 


** 1,000 Islands” and the Great North Country 
Write for information and booklet to 
Hotel W: Bay, New York 


HOTEL WANAKENA 


WANAKENA, N. Y. 
Heart of Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake 
Accommodates 125. Private a Best of 
everything. Write for rates. T. J. FLOOD. 
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